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Selecting Fattening Stock. 


We used to think that we could select 
stock to fatten quickly and profitably al- 
most as well if we were blindfolded as if 
we could see them. We wanted to know 
tirst that the skin was soft and pliable, and 
the hair fine and silky in texture. Wenever 
found one with the skin grown to the bone, 
or what we used to call hide-bound, or one 
with hair coarse, harsh and bristly, that 
would take on fat readily. We did not 
want the hip bones or shoulders and back- 
bone to be sharp and prominent, and we did 
want to feel the meat inclined to gather 
around the root of the tail and along a good 
broad back. These signs are almost as 
easily found in a lean animal as in one that 
has begun to fatten, and if they are not 
there it will cost more to get again for the 
first two months of feeding than it should to 
nearly fatten one that is properly marked. 

Now it is time to take a look at the ani- 
mal. A compact and snugly built body, 
short legs and neck, small head and a bright, 
clear eye are all good indications. The 
latter meansa vigorous constitution and good 
digestion, and while it may also mean amore 
active and perhaps nervous disposition, we 
care little for that, as we do not mean to 
torment or excite them while fattening, or 
allow any one else or anything to do so, but 
keep them as quiet as possible during the 
whole process, aud by gentle handling and 
regular feeding to help them to keep their 
uerves under control, free from fright or 
worry. 

The large stomach to hold the food, the 
broad back and hips, and the fleshy rump, 
are important, as these are the points on 
which we find the higher priced meats when 
the animal goes to the block. Shanks, shin, 
neck, plate and flank are the cheap cuts 
which the butcher sells for less than he 
pays for the whole carcass, while he must 
get his profit from the Joins, round and 
rump cuts. 

It used to be the custom to allow the steer 
for beef to remain until three years old be- 
fore attempting to fatten him much, and the | 
working oxen and cows if good were kept 
inuch longer, or until their usefulness at 
work or in the dairy had passed. Then a 
few months in good fall pasture, with feed 
at the barn on vegetables not marketable, 
soft nubbins of corn and pumpkins put 
them in condition to be finished on corn 
eal. Perhaps the meat so made would not 
be tender and juicy enough to suit the fas- 
tidious epicure, and often it did not suit the 
butcher, as there was teo much fat, and it 
Was not well mixed with the lean, but the 
farmers salted it down, or much of it, for 
winter use, and when hard at work in cold 

eather the fat was eaten along with the 
‘ean, and supplied the heat for the system. 

‘ow the trade demands a much smaller 
animal, kept well fed from birth, and with 
rations so balanced that there will not be 

h tallow, but the meat well marbled, or 
ed fat and lean together, and fit for 
whter at eighteen to twenty-four months 

Such sell at the highest prices, and 

‘vers say che cost of producing such 

neat is less than with the older animals. 
ia few months near the last of their 
ng the grain ration need not be large, 
ist enough to makea well-balanced 
i with the succulent food of .the past- 
. the roots and the ensilage. 
course what are known as the beef 
!s, the Herefords, Angus and Short- 
, Will more often conform to the type 
ive described than those knownas the 
breeds, the Jersey, Ayrshire and Hol- 
. yet we have seen good beef cattle 
« these last, and some very poor ones 
« the beef breeds and their grades. 
ile the early maturity in the beef form 
ially desirable, as more pounds of meat 
made with the same amount of food 
12 the first and second year, there may 
ses where pastures and rough fodders 

‘so abundant, and are not easily con- 

d into cash in other ways when it will 
© profitable to keep them longer and 
« heavier animals at less cost for grain 

Even then it is a question if it would 
)rove more profitable to grow working 
i, dairy cows, or some other species of 

“nals, as mules, sheep or swine, than to 
. strictly to beef. 

ut in any case, keeping them on scant 

‘voc. lean, lank and with pinched stomachs, 

‘| not pay. The best bred of the beef 

‘reeds will havea starved and half grown 

‘oon that they cannot recover from in weeks 

“! liberal teeding. Inthe Northern States 
Coinfortably warm quarters are essential to 

‘apd growth and fattening, and as their 
‘oor is increased it should be done gradually, 

that indigestion may not follow from too 

Sudden changes in quantity or quality of 
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Live Stock Notes. 

We have heard people say that a runt pig 
was not worth raising, and it would be 
better to kill it at birth. This may be true 
where the litter is a large one, but if the 
sow has milk enough for it and the others, 
it costs but little to raise it to weaning time. 
Then take it from the others, that they may 
not crowd it at the trough or in the sleeping 
quarters, and feed it regularly to fatten 
quickly. It will never eat a very large amount 
or makea very large hog, but if healthy it will 
fatten quickly, and soon be almost as broad 
as itis long. The cheapest and best pork 
we ever made was a runt pig that we killed 
when it weighed a little less than 150 
pounds, so fat that he would not stand up 
long enough to eat. We never heard it 
squeal for food. 


The Nashville American, Tennessee, 
says that a Western man has beught a ranch 
in that State and intends to raise sheep, 
and that if they had a decent dog law there 
would be one hundred sheep ranches put in 


a very good lamb that will grow rap- 
idly if well fed. The ewe, if fed properly, 
may prove a good milker. The one that is 
too fat seldom gives milk enough to raise a 
good lamb, if she has one that lives. The 
lack of exercise is also a frequent cause of 
small and weak lambs, and so is a continued 
diet of dry food without roots causing con- 
stipation. We would not think of trying to 
carry breeding sheep through the win- 
ter without rvots, if we did not 
have ensilage, which we never did 
have when farming, and we think turnips 
the best roots we could grow, because 
they can be kept until the early spring 
better than any other, and they furnish the 
material needed for building up bone and 
muscle rather than fat. When the roots 
were gone, if grass had not started, we tried 
to have some early-cut clover hay, or some 
oat hay cut when the grain was in the milk; 
and we thought that better than old meadow 
or timothy hay with oats and bran. We 
knew nothing about analysis or protein con- 
tents, but we judged by the results of our 





sold.as Baldwin. Of medium size, dark red, 
flesh white, tree an upright grower, early 
and regular bearer when top grafted. 

The leading varieties are Baldwin, Ben 
Rhode Island Greening for win- 





for early winter. Within ten years the Ben 
vill exceed all others in number of" 
barrels «produced. Everybody is setting 
Ben Davis and Stark trees. He sold about 
5000 apple trees this spring and about 
half were Ben Davis. Could have sold 
more kif he could have procured them 
at a onable price. Advocates setting 
Ben s and Stark, and if the times come 
when tHey are not wanted, topgraft them. 
Has many Ben Davis to parties who in- 
tend, after two or three years growth, to top- 
graft Baldwin. An idea prevails that 
Baldwin trees from the root cannot be 
grown successfully. One man set an 
orchard to Ben Davis trees excepting one 
tow of Baldwin. He has sold several hun- 
dred dollars worth of Ben Davis and there 





has never been an apple on the Baldwin. 


back for more. No man ever comes back 
for the second barrel of Ben Davis. 

If you want good fruit you must raise the 
best varieties. The careless farmer who 
depends upon the general market had better 
raise Ben Davis. The Ben Davis never gets 
into the Spitzenberg market. The Italian 
vends the Ben Davis, and you can’t spoil 
that market for it can be no worse. Quality 
cuts no figure in that market. The Spitzen- 
burg market and the Ben Davis market are 
likely to continue, and the difference be- 
tween them is always widening. 


Ben Davis. No one in this section wants 
them. They will keep well because they 
have no juice in them. Their only virtue 
is that they can be grown cheaply. This 
may be an advantage in growing for the 
foreign market but not for the home 
market. Mr. D. P. True said that boys 
would steal the Ben Davis apple, but not 
after they knew what they were. But they 
brought good prices and cooked well, per- 
haps as well as any.. Mr. N. E. Morrill 
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operation six months after the law went 
into effect. While we wish this might be 
tested and proved true, wedo not believe 
it. It would take six years, instead of 
six months, to force the class who own 
sheep-killing dogs to kill off their family 
pets, have them killed by sheep owners who 
caught them in the act, or die of old age 
The sheep-killing dog will run quietly with 
his master’s sheep, and go five miles in a 
night to attack some other party’s flock, 
and be back again before his master is out 
of ber’. Soil’ oid 

The young pigs at three or four weeks old 
will begin to nose around the trough where 
the old ones are feeding, and try to pick up 
a little corn or mash as it gets thrown out 
Then is the timeto prepare them a trough 
by themselves, that they may reach by going 
through a hole not large enough for the old 
ones to get through. Inthis put skimmilk 
ora little warm fresh milk, and if one of 
them has his nose poked into it, the sound 
of his eating will quickly bring the others 
to see what he has found. After a few 
days make a slop thin enough to pour 
well, of two parts of shorts and one 
part of bran, mixing with warm water, and 
for a few days add a little milk. 
Try not to give more than they will 
eat clean, and if there is any left give it to 
the old ones. Feed only when the old ones 
are fed until they are weaned, and then three 
times a day until they weigh about one hun- 
dred pounds, when twice a day will be often 
enough. A part ground oats might be better 
when oats did not cost as much more than 
bran as they donow. Do not crowd them 
with too much or too hearty food, but about 
a month before killing one-half corn meal 
and one-half shorts will serve to make the 
meat firmer, and add fat rapidly. Keep a 
lookout for the scours, and give a little 
charcoal to assist digestion. 


The St. John Telegraph guotes from “‘an 
exchange”’ the statement that Merino sheep 
at the Pan-American Exposition were evi- 
dently intended by nature to have been 
much larger, as their skin is so wrinkled 
and folded over that if properly filled out i 
would cover one of the largest breeds of 
sheep. But it also suggests that this may 
have been to get a larger surface to grow 
wool on, and to furnish more leather in pro- 
portion to the amount of meat. We had not 
taken either view of this subject before, 
but we think the latter must be the 
correct one, for we cannot imagine a 
Merino growing large enough to fill up 
allthe wrinkles in its skin, and we can 
easily imagine the pelt and wool haying a 
greater value than the meat. And the head 
with those beautifully curved horns would 
make a fine ornament almost anywhere ex- 
cepting over a mutton dealer’s stall in the 
market, where some prospective customers 
might shun it, as a sign of rather poor mut- 
ton. 


Neither too fat nor too poor should be the 
rule for breeding ewes atall times. If too 
lean at coupling time it is hard work to fat- 
ten them until after they have weaned the 
lambs, and the lambs are apt to be weak 
and small. But this is not as bad as if they 
were too fat. Then the lamb is more apt to 
die at birth than to live long. There seems 
to bea fatty degeneration of the vital organs, 
and it is scarcely remedied by trying to 
reduce the flesh of the ewe while carrying 











the lamb, while the one that is lean when 





mated may be kept gaining so as to bring 


‘isa very fine apple, shipped, marked and 


experience. And we did not hesitate to give 
a little bran when we were feeding roots. 





For quick returns, the hog is far ahead of 
the steer or sheep. He is easily fitted for 
slaughter at six months old, and at that 
time, if he has been well fattened, eighty 
per cent. of his live weight is in dressed 
meat. But, asthe saying goes, every part of 
him excepting the grunt and the squeal is 
utilized. The bristles, the intestines, or | 
sausage casings, the blood and the bone, 
all play their part, while the liver and heart 
are favorite food with many. The steer will 
need about three crops of corn to fatten 
him, and often not more than fifty per cent. 
of his weight is dressed meat, while it is 
unusual to find one that does not shrink 
over forty per cent. One crop of curn will 
fatten both the fall and the spring pigs each 
year. Allof thisis a decided advantage in 
favor of the keeping of swine, and those 
who have done so and avoided the attacks of 
cholera and swine plague have been suc- 
cessful and prosperous in their business. 
+o" 

Maine Orcharding. 


The spring meeting of the Maine Pomo- 
logical Society was held at Buckfield, March 
28, and we are indebted to the Lewiston 
Journal fora report of it, from which we! 
propose to cull a few items of interest. The 
meeting was well attended and those pres- | 
ent seemed interested. 





| 





In the address of welcome, Hon. Charles 
H. Prince of Buckfield said that sixty cars 
of apples went from that station yearly. 
This represented twelve thousand barrels 
and $25,000. V. hb. DeCoster said that three 
dealers had shipped from that section $32,000 
worth of fruit. This means a great deal for 
the comfort of the farmers. Solun Chase 
said he took his first lesson in fruit growing 
from friend Knowlton and began to raise 
strawberries, and now he had _ them 
to give away, or to burn. Also raised 
currants and blackberries. Managed to 
have fruit the year round, and only 
needed a little salt hog to live like a 
king. It was easy to have these things. 
Only keep the old mare going and keep the 
ground mellow. Get one good crop of straw- 
berries and then set new ones. There isa 
mine of wealth in the orchards of Maine, as 
there is an export demand, and the apples 
can be sent to Liverpool almost as cheaply 
as to Boston. You can’t raise good apples 
in a field that grows two tons of hay tothe 
acre. Heraised eighty barrels of Northern 
Spy this year. Has small fruit among the 
trees and keeps the harrow going. He is 
setting young trees every year.. There are 
many old trees that ought to be cutdown 
and let new sprouts come up, leaving one of 
them to make a new tree, which take the 
place of the old ones, as chiluren are taking 
our places. 

In the afternoon C. E. Arnold of Arnold 
spoke on the fruits of southern Penobscot 
County. The apples grown there are simi- 
lar to those grown in other parts of the 
State, excepting some odd varieties which 
have worked into cultivation. One was the 
J. M. Baldwin, which is a large, very dark 
red apple, very handsome to look at, flesh 
yellow, tree hardy, quite productive, but 
not a late keeper, and said to have origi- 
nated in New Hampshire. The Pomologi- 
cal Department at Washington could not as- 
certain its origin or name. Another quite 
extensively grown is the Boyd Baldwin. It 





Having so many -varieties has hurt the 
selling ofthe fruit. Hehas sent a carload 
of two hundred barrels which contained 
twenty varieties. One thousand apple trees 
well cared for are worth more than $1000 at 
interest, at ten years old. He has five acres 
of rocky land that was fenced off from the 
pasture. There are now more than two 
hundred young trees in it,and he proposes 
to graft this spring all that are fit, mulch 
them with straw, manure and ashes, and 
see what an orchard will do without tilling 
the soil. That is a general custom in his 
section, and last season there were shipped 
from four towns adjoining his about twenty 
thousand barrels at an average price of $2.50 
a barrel. One man set a back field eight 
years ago with apple trees. It had not at 
that time or since produced a half ton of 
hay per acre. [t bas never been tilled, but 
has been mulched with a little manure, lots 
of meadow hay, and a few ashes. and it is 
as fine an orchard as there is in the county, 
and he has sold apples enough from it to 
pay for the land, the cost of the trees and 
all the care that has been given it. 

There are not many pear or plum or- 
chards in his section, and they do not seem 
to do very well, but he thinks more will be 





grown lateron. The peuple do not grow as 
many small fruits as they should. If they | 
would use four times as many ashes as they | 
do around the orchard trees and small | 
fruits, and on grasslands and grains, it | 
would more than repay the cost of ashes. 

Apples are usually shipped in flour bar- 
rels or barrels the size of flour barrels. They 
had not seemed to succeed by shipping in 
bushel boxes, but he thinks the time will 
come when all apples, especially eating 
apples, will be wrapped in paper and 
shipped in half bushel and bushel boxes. 
Inquiry reveals that nearly all the trees to 
be set this spring are Ben Davis, Stark, 
Baldwin, Sutton Beauty and Wolf River, 
numbering about in the order named. 
There will be about twice as many set as 
usual,and nurserymen all through the apple- 
growing sections say people have gone wild 
over setting apple trees this spring. 

Mr. De Coster said his experience with 
mulching showed it injurious by leaving the 
roots too much exposed. Mr. Arnold said 
his trees died where hogs were kept. He 
thought the Ben Davis a better and prettier 
tree than the Stark. 

Prof. F. A. Waugh of the Agricult- 
ural College in Vermont spoke on“ The 
Ben Davis Tree and What it Stands For 
The Ben Davis tree and he were old friends, 
both reared in southern Kansas. It is found 
everywhere, and in every State. He found 
it in Ontario and in Nova Scotia and it is 
grown clear to Labrador. They can be 
found in France and everywhere else. It is 
well known and is a long keeper. The 
Maine Ben Davis is more hardy than those 
in Kansas. In Maine the old orchards have 
51 per cent. Baldwin and the new orchards 
much less. The same thing may be 
said of all our New England States. All the 
old varieties are decreasing. In Rhode 
Island the Greening by that name is less 
than one per cent. The Ben Davis is 
steadily increasing. 

Shall an apple be grown for its eating 
qualities or its keeping qualities? The Ben 
Davis is acknowledged as a keeper. Some 
men have their private customers, their sales 
are certain and they get better prices. They 
do not grow the Ben Davis. They have 





choice varieties and the customer come 


said he had set many Ben Davis and was a 
friend of that apple. Mr. True said he did 
not raise them for fun, but for the money 
there was in it,as he found them profitable. 
Professor Waugh said there would always 
be a foreign demand for them, no matter 
how mean the quality. You should not at- 
tempt to sell them toa man you ever ex- 
pect to see again. 

Secretary D. H. Knowton said he once 
bought a lot of trees called Northern Spy. 
They proved to be Ben Davis when they 
came into bearing, and they looked so nice 
he thought the change was good. Now he 
knew better. The Ben Davis does not bloom 
until late. The fruit matures late in the 
fall. It is not well matured. An apple that 
can be matured in Maine is better than one 
that can be grown in Missouri, At the Pan 
American the Ben Davis were badly decayed 
when unpacked. The Indians from the Mid- 
way seemed to eat them witha relish, but 
they were the only people he ever knew to 
like them. Possibly goats might like them. 

He prophesied the time wouldcome when 
even foreign demand for them will cease. 
When we raise only good fruit, and pack it 
as it should be there will be more money 
come into the State. He spoke of the Cana- 
dian law that provides for the inspection of 
all fruits and a penalty for dishonest or 
careless packing and marking. All these 


| tricks hurt the State and the people. 


Mr. Perkins from Hartford said he once 
set seventy-five Ben Davis trees, and it was 
from them he got his money. Last fall the 
buyers were more anxious for Ben Davis 
than for Baldwin. Professor Waugh said in 


| the section where he was people kept their 


apples without artificial cold. Charles S. 
Pope, treasurer of the society, gave an ad- 
dress upon the importance of spraying, and 
others made brief remarks on subjects of 
general interest in orcharding. 


Ps 
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Cattle Foods. 

In view of the present extremely high 
prices for corn and nearly all stock food, 
nearly every farmer and stock breeder feels 
a strong desire to find some good substitute 
for grain or some article of food which will 
fatten cattle without costing nearly as much 
as the marketable meat. The land is full of 
such substitutes, or at least of those which 
profess to do more than natural foods at less 
cost. The New Jersey Experimental Station 
has been making some exhaustive examina- 
tions of the different cattle foods on the 
market, and in the bultetin recently issued, 
giving a summary of the result, there 
is a note of warning that should be 
heeded. It is impossible for manufact- 
urers or any other people to find substi- 
tutes for grain, corn meal and hay, which 
nature produces so abundantly, that will 
give anything like the same results in 
feeding. The so-called substitutes may be 
clever combinations of the natural foods, 
mixed with many so-called waste products 
of mills and factories, but it is more than 
doubtful if they are of any special value to 
the farmers. At any rate, many are frauds 
when the prices asked for them are con- 
sidered, and no farmer should use them 
until he knows pretty nearly what they 
contain. Then he is very apt to go into the 
open market and do his own buying and 
mixing. 

The bulletin is a sensible one, and should 
be perused carefully by those who have 
been misled into believing they can save 





Mr. DeCoster said he could not sell the | 


money in buying substitutes for good, nat- 
ural, animal foods. Most of the sub- 
stitute foods are composed of cotton- 
seed meal, gluten meal, linseed meal, 
malt sprouts, brewers’ grains, wheat, bran 
and corn in some of its many forms. 
These likewise constitute the foods which 
the farmer feeds to his stock,and he 
cannot purchase them any cheaper in the 
form of food mixtures. It is true that by 
making a mixture in which the cheapest 
foods predominate he can get aration that 
will be cheaper than any of the highest- 
priced single foods. But will he gain any- 
thing thereby? Will not the difference be 
shown in the lack of gain in the animals? 
New York. ProF. S. N. Dory. 





Hay Fertilization. 


We all neglect feeding our hay fields, and 
some of us are mildly surprised that the 
yields fall off. The figures show the facts 
in the case, but the most of us are not yet 
aware that crops have to be fed quite as 
much as farm stocks. The food of plants 
consists practically, that is, so far as the 
farmers’ pocketbooks are concerned, of 
three substances; nitrogen (ammonia), pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. Now, we need all 
three of these substances, and at the same 
time. It is no use to have a great lot of any 
one, or of any two, for the extent of the 
crop will be exactly equal to the possible 
amount of cropto be made with that ele- 
ment of plant food which is most lacking. 
If a ship were to start on a voyage with food 
and supplies for three months, but water 
enough for three days, the voyage would 
last just three days. In like manner, it is 
the element of plant food which is short 
that measures the whole crop. 

Good average mixed hay will average 
about 5000 pounds per acre the first year, 4000 
pounds the second year, and 3000 pounds the 
third year. That is what the people usually 
call good farming. The plant food removed 
is as follows; 


) = 
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Hay. Z fy a, 
First year. .5000 ths 70 ths 77 tbs 18 ths 
Second year 4000 “ 56 ** 62 * 16 “ 
Third year ..3000 “ 42 “ 46 “ nn“ 








Total ....12,000 ibs 168ibs 185 tbs 45 Ibs 

Figured as a fertilizer application, this 
means ap application per year of 56 pounds 
of nitregen, 62 pounds of potash and 15 
pounds of phosphoric acid. Asa matter of 
fact, we cannot expect a full use of all the 
fertilizer added, and a very reasonable esti- 
mate is about one-third loss; this brings up 
the yearly plant food needed to nitrogen 84 
pounds, potash 93 pounds and phosphoric 
acid 68 pounds. The nitrogen may largely 
be omitted, if sufficient potash is used, as 
the potash will so far encourage the growth 
of various forms of legumes that a very 
large quantity of nitrogen will be supplied 
the soil, taken from the air. The phos- 
phoric acid, however, is very apt to take in- 
soluble farms in the soil, which means that 
it is not ready for the uses of the plants; on 
this account, the actual phosphoric acid 
needed, as shown by the analysis of the 
crop, is commonly doubled, hence the plant 
food need of this hay field for a year is: 
Potash 93 pounds, phosphoric acid 136 
pounds. This corresponds to a fertilizer 
application per acre of 1500 pounds fertil- 
izer testing available phosphoric acid nine 
per cent., and actual potash seven per cent. 
Now, who of us ever makes such fertilizer 
applications tohay? Yet we have just seen 
that the quantity is none too heavy. 
As a matter of plain fact, the most of us 
run out our hay fields by plain and simpie 
starvation, yet it is an expensive thing to 
establish a good hay field. It is all very 
well to talk about the immense stores of 
plant food existing naturally in the soil, and 
there is no question but that they are there, 
but they are not available as plant food. 
When our crops continue to fall off, the rea- 
son is a matter of very stubborn facts, and 
the quicker we admit these facts the better 


for American farming. 
P. J. CHRITIAN. 
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The Plow. 


I was always interested in the study of 
agricultural implements and the difference 
in construction of ancient and modern ones, 
and I suppose it is very interesting to others 
who are anxious to till their soil and man- 
age their farms in the best manner. 

My earliest recollection of a plow at work 
in the field was one of a side-hill pattern, 
on the old New Hampshire farm. It was 
made in Worcester, Mass., and one of the 
same kind still remains on a farm here, of 
which the writer has charge, and is in very 
good condition still; but has not been used 
in years. 

The wooden mould board plow, with 
strips of iron nailed on the mouldboard, 
which my maternal grandfather used in 
years long gone by, and with which I used 
to play at plowing in tender years, would 
be very pleasing to have now to place be- 
side one of our modern plows, like Mr. 
George M. Clark’s sulky disk plow, for 
instance. Indeed, what would that grand- 
father have thought, to have been told that 
in years to come the soil would be perfectly 
turned and pulverized with a disk made of 
steel, and the plowman riding on a com- 
fortable seat beside. Would it not have 
been a hard thing for him to believe, think 
you? Wherever it can be used I consider 
the disk sulky plow one of the finest im- 
plements a farmer can own. 

Mt. | the plow is destined to be im- 

as much as have many other farm 

mplements, and the soil can be worked in 

a more thorough manner, and with much 

gente r ease to — team and plowman, 
in years 

We need toc = our fields from all rocks 
and other obstructions as tga as possi- 
ble, so as to be able to tak tage of 
labor-saving implements and “mngehines as 





much as ible. 
West Caton, N N. Y. 
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Horicultural. 


The Poisoning of Horses. 





Dairy Notes. 


Prof. C. B. Lane of New Jersey told at a 
Institute at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College of two cows that were 
fed for sixty days with a daily ration of 
thirty pounds of exsilage, five pounds mixed 
hay, four pounds wheat bran, four pounds 
dried grains and two pounds linseed meal. 
This had 20.91 pounds of dry or water-free 
matter, of which there was 2.34 pounds di- 


Farmers’ 


gestible protein, ’76 pounds fat, 10.56 pounds 
of carbohydrates, or a nutritive ratio of 
one part protein to 5.3 of other nutritive 
matter. They produced 2701.7 pounds of 
milk, and butter fat equal to 131.04 pounds 
of butter. 
For the same period two other cows were 
fed upon twelve pounds of corn stover, 
eight pounds of mixed hay and four pounds 
of corn meal, which contained 20.95 pounds 
of dry matter, one pound of protein, 33 
pounds fat, 12.7 pounds carbohydrate, a 
nutritive ratio of one part protein to 13.5 of 
other matter. They produced 2014.2 pounds 
of milk, with butter fat equal to 4.33 
pounds of butter, or 6874 pounds of milk 
and 36.71 pounds of butter less than the two 
cows that were well ted. . 
Now what we want to know is, was the 
butter fat fed into the first two cows, or was 
it fed out of the other two, that there should 
be a dii¥erence of about nine pounds a month 
per cow. And that nine pounds a month 
does not tell the whole story. We should 
expect the two well-fed cows to give milk 
not less than ten months in a year, possibly 
eleven months, while thetwo on the poor 
rations would searcely hoid out eight 
months, unless they were of a family of per- 
sistent milkers. There should be, if the 
cows were equally good to begin the test, a 
difference of not less than one hundred 
pounds of butter per cow ina year between 
the cow having the well-balanced ration and 
one having the ration with the wider ratio. 


The Dairy and Produce Review tells of 
the dairy commissioners of Minnesota 
being called to see a herd that was not giving 





top,”’ ‘meadow pine” or ‘‘rush,” known 
botanically as Equisetum arvense. ‘This 
fact has been conclusively proved by ex- 
periments made at the Vermont Experiment 
Station. Many practical farmers and horse- 
men became convinced years ago that this 
kind of poisoning occurs, but their observa- 
tions have disagreed and contradicted until 
the matter had to be settled by scientific 
experiment. 

These experiments have been conducted 
by Dr. F. A. Rich, veterinarian, and Prof. 
I. R. Jones, botanist, of the Vermont Ex- 
periment Station, and their conclusions 
have just been made public. 

Amongst other tests, ‘‘ swale hay,’’ con- 
taining considerable quantities of this 
“rush ’? or ‘ foxtail,’? was fed to horses. 
Symptoms of poisoning followed and the 
horses died from the effects. Numerous 
similar cases of accidental poisoning have 
been studied. 

Many farmers who have noticed the bad 
effects of feeding ‘‘ swale hay ”’ have laid 
the blame upon the ferns or “ brakes” 
which it contained. This seems to be en- 
tirely a mistake, The equisetum alone 
should be condemned. 

Horses are the only animals seriously 
affected by this weed. Sheep may possibly 
be hurt by it, but that is a question. Cows 
eat it with impunity. 
In the horse equisetum produces a ner- 
vous affection characterized by loss of mus- 
cular co-ordination. He reels and staggers 
like a drunken man, and, as the disease 
progresses, becomes unable to stand, goes 
down, other nervous symptoms develop, and 
‘death results in from four days to two 
weeks. 
Horses seem to acquire a taste for equise- 
tum hay and eat it by preference. Young 
animals and those not receiving grain are 
most susceptible to the poisonous action of 
the weed. 








Maine Farm Notes. 
We have lived through another winter, 








results satisfactory to the owner. He took 
charge of it for three days, increased their 
ration by one pound each of bran and oil 
meal, kept them in the stable instead of 
turning them out in the cold a part of the 
day, as had been done before, and fed and 
watered them regularly. As a result they 
gave as a herd fifty per cent. more milk at 
the last two milkings than they did at 


the first two. The cows which were 
fresh in milk doubled their product, 
but the strippers, or those nearly 


dry, made no gain to speak of in amount 
of milk produced. Evidently their ra- 
tion had been sufficient, but that of the 
fresh cows was not enough. How many of 
our readers need to learn that liberal feed- 
ing and warm stables are essential to large 
milk production, and that regular hours for 
feeding and watering are scarcely less im- 
portant? Twice as much milk by adding 
two pounds of grain, and a little extra care 
makes the last half of the product cost much 
less than the first half. 








and spring is again upon us with its ever-re- 
curring duties. The weather is generally 
cool. Once in a while a pleasant day is 
sandwiched in between the rainy days. 
April 29 was the first real spring day of the 
Season up to that date. On the thirtieth it 
rained steadily, continuing cold. 

Grass starts slowly. It does not seem to 
be winter killed, but the frequent rains and 
sudden frosts seem to leave it inan enfeebled 
condition. I think it is safe to predict that 
there will not be a normal crop of hay this 
season. 

Some little land has been worked and some 
seed put in, but it is slew in starting. On 
the 7th of April I planted radishes, peas 
and potatoes. At this date they are not yet 
up. 

Stock of all kinds has wintered unusually 
well. Wehad plenty of hay. I think the 
high price of curn and other feed stuffs will 
bea benefit in the end, as it will cause a 
larger area of corn to be planted than usual. 
I believe all should endeavor to add an extra 
acre or two to the cornfield this season. 





The creamery at West Salem, Wis., made 
about 750,000 pounds of butter, an average | 
of more than two thousand pounds a day, | 
and all from gathered cream. The patrons 
separate their cream at homeand retain 
the skimmilk for use on the farm, much to | 
their advantage. By this method the cream- 
ery is able to take the cream product of a 
larger area than they could if they took all 
the milk and separated it at the factory, and 
the farmer has not to put sour milk in his 
cans and then cleanse them afterward, or 
take his chances of having the next lot sour 
before delivery. The cost of the gathering of 
cream and making the butter last season 
was but two centsa pound. This isa fair 
average cost for several years past. some 
years a little more and some a little less. 


Those who have cows that give milk very 
rich in butter fat, and desire to raise their 
calves by hand (and none should ever be 
raised by allowing them to sucx the cow 
unless they are intended for the butcher), 
will find an advantage in reducing the milk 
after the first two or three days, by di- 
luting with about one-third of water or 
one-half of skimmilk. The well-fed Jer- 
sey or Guernsey cow, and sometimes those 
of other breeds, gives milk so rich 
in fat as to be really indigestible. 
Always give the milk at a temperature 
of 98° to 100°, at least until five or six weeks 
old, then it may be given cooler, and soon 
they may be given cold milk, or some that 
is partially sour, as they will then have 
begun to eat hay or grass almost enough to 
support them without any milk. By gradu- 
ally decreasing the new milk and increasing 
the skimmi!k we used to have them taking 
only skimmilk by the time they were three 
or four weeks old by adding a little porridge 
to the milk. Now flaxseed jelly or a 
little oatmeal is preferred to the por- 
ridge, but if scours came on we would 
scald the skimmilk and add flour por- 
ridge. Food too rich or too cold milk are 
the most frequent causes of scours, though 
taking cold from standing in a cold draft 
or living ina wet place may cause it as 
surely, but not many dairymen or stock 
raiser are so careless as to allow that even 
if not always particular enough about the 
food. Over-feeding is sometimes a cause of 
bowel trouble. Never give so much that an 
animal will not come up with as good appe- 
tite at the next feeding-time, and if it lacks 
appetite, skip one feed entirely, or greatly 
reduce the amount. 


Dairy and Creamery gives a new test to 


gain. 


spring of the year about mixing the various 
spraying materials for orchard and garden, 
and while the different experiment station 
bulletins have from time to time prepared and 
published formulas, it is convenient some- 
times to group these together. There are very 
few spraying materials that cannot be mixed 
at home much cheaper than to purchase 
them outright, and one isalso surer of get- 
ting the right thing and in proper strength. 
The prices of these mixtures should also 
be given, so that no one should be put to 
extra expense in getting them by swind- 
lers. Disparene, for instance, can be ob- 
tained in five, ten, twenty-five and fifty and 
one-hundred pound cans or,kegs. 
pound cans cost a dollar each, but in bulk it 
costs only $15 per one hundred-pound keg, 
which makes a great saving. Bodlime is 
likewise much cheaper in quantity. A five- 
pound ean of this costs seventy-five cents, 
and «a one hundred-pound keg only $750. 
Copper sulphate, which sells at seven cents 
per pound in fifty-pound lots, is half a cent 
cheaper in one hundred-pound lots, or five 
and a half cents per pound when purchased 
in barrel lots. 
per pound for small sixteen-poundipackages, 
and in 100-pound kegs only sixteen cents per 
pound. 


on to any great extent the spraying mixture 
should be purchased by the quantity, for 
one can save more than one-half in most 
instances. 
much as hundred-pound lots, it is better for 
two or more neighbors tocombine and order 
materials in bulk, and then divide them 
according to weight when received. Thus 
inone lot $5 or $10 may be saved. 
better in spraying, if there is any doubt in 
‘the matter, to send direct to your State Ex- 
periment Station for bulletin giving full 


Spread the manure a little thinner, and 
make up the fertility with superphosphate. 

If meal is ever so cheap it will bea good 
investment, and will teach us something in 
the end. All we néed is thorough tillage to 
increase the corn crop. Do not let the 
harrow or the cultivator get rusty. The 
earth was made for us to get a living from, 
and it will bear a wonderful amount of tick 
ling, and pay for it, too. Some of my neigh 
bors have been going to mill all winter, and 
the income of their cows has been clear 


Horses are often seriously poisoned and 
sometimes killed by eating hay containing 
the so-called ‘‘ foxtail,’’ “‘ horsetail,”’ ** pine 














THE DAIRY OF A GOOSE GIRL. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 





in such matters than genoral directions. 
PRoF. S. N. Dory. 
New York. 





Dead Equines, Canines and Felines. 
The death rate among metropolitan horses 
for the present month is not nearly so high 
these days as it was during the summer 
months. Some forty or fifty is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number that leave the 
offal dock in the North River daily on their 
last journey to Barren Island. During the 
hot summer months and in the depth of the 
winter season, when horses suffer greatly 
from heat and cold respectively, the death 
rate is much higher, or almostdouble. In 
1896, during a hot spell, upward of 1600 dead 
horses were handled by the authorities in 
four and one-half days, which is at the rate 
of 355 a day. 
The number of horses moving through the 
stzeets of the metropolis has been estimated 
at ninety thousand. While horses are not 
used as much as in former years, because of 
the introduction of other motive powers, the 
number in this city has not decreased. This 
owing to the rapid growth of the city. But 
it is quite likely that the advance of the 
practical automobile marks the decay of the 
usefulness of the horse, and in coming years 
there will be a marked decrease in the num- 
ber driven. 
New York, it is said, has better facilities 
than any other city for the handling of dead 
horses. More than one hundred men, to- 
gether with some twenty ambulances, are 
required to remove the carcasses from the 
streets. From the offal dock they are loaded 
on scows and towed to Barren Island, near 
Jamaica Bay, where they are skinned, 
boiled in iron vats under high pressure, 
pressed to obtain the oil, and finally dried 
and pulverized into fertilizer. 








D. H. Tune. 
Mt. Vernon, Me., May 2. 

Mixtures for Spraying. 
There is a good deal of inquiry in the 





skin, in patent leather shoes, and in fine 


for lubricating purposes, and the fertilizer is 
sent South in schooners to Norfolk, Charles- 
ton and Savannah. In the final state the 
hansom horse of New York is a globe trot- 
ter. 


said that two hundred tons is a fair estimate 
of the weight of horseflesh, cat and dog 
flesh and condemned meat that goes daily to 
Barren Island. 
think they have all the cats in Christendom 
on the offal dock, but next day brings as 


A large percentage of the skin is exported. 
It is used in making imitation alligator 


Cordovan trunks. The oil obtained is used 


At the office of the fertilizer company it is 


Occasionally the authorities 





The five- | i 


Paris green is eighteen cents 


In all cases where spraying is to be carried 


If it is impossible to use as 


It is 





be used in examining calves, to see whether 
they are worth raising for the dairy or not, 
or one that is new tous. Look in the calf’s 
mouth, and if there are eight teeth well 
tirough at birth the calf has vigor and con- 
stitution enough to pay for trying to raise, 
if other indications are right. If there are 
only two teeth through at birth it indicates 
that the mother lacked the vigor to fully ma- 
ture it before birth, and it may inherit a 
weakness from her. This looks reasonable 
enough, but we are not sure that we 
would reject a calf from good stock and 
well marked in other ways upon that ac- 
count alone. Many a puny. feeble infant 
has been so reared as to inake a strong, vig- 
orous and long-lived’man or woman, and we 
doubt not that feeble colts and calves can be 
brought to a strong and healthy maturity, if 
given care enough. The othec tests, as four 
teats well placed, with the two rudi- 
mentary teats, the prominent milk vein 
and the depressions along it that 
are sometimes calied milk wells, and the 
Strong cords along the side which will 
Support the udder when it develops, we 
have long been familiar with, but we value 
the full, clear, bright eye, and the~ broad 
nostrils about as much as any other signs in 
judging of vitality. And we also value the 
inheritance from the parents, not only of 
milk-producing power, but of a gentle and 
auiet disposition. The cross or kicking cow 
usually has a calf with an unpleasant tem- 














per. -cure and keeps the promise. 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and other organs can 
not take care of without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litier the whole system. _ 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 


tion, dull headaches and many other | © 


Cc 


troubles are due to them. case any pupil neglects or abandons his plat 
it is given to some one on the waiting list. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all | ¢ 
their effects, strengthen, tone and |* 


“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued b 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 











many more. 


cats are gathered up in one day. 
no way to estimate the cat population, but it 


daily among the canine and feline families 
has been placed at 250. The death rate 
among cats is highest during the late sum- 
mer. A large percentage starve each sea- 
son when the houses of their owners are 
closed and the occupants are away. 
and dogs go through practically the same 
process that do horses, except that dog skins 
are made into gloves, and furs are made 
from the skins of cats. 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser 


Ct., seems to be doing a good work. It is 
located on a farm of seventy-five acres, just 
outside of the city, that was donated by 
Rev. Francis Goodwin, who also contributes 
all funds for carrying on the work. The 
buildings are greenhouse, potting-rvom, 
classroom, library, office, storeroom, tool- 
room, sheds, stables, etc. 
clude apprentices and pupils from the Wat- 
kinson Farm School and the city schools. 


and one-half hours each day at the school of 
horticulture, and _ receive 
—— | horticulture, floriculture, botany, forestry, 
entomology, market and landscape garden- 
ing and orchard management. 
or three-fourths of an hour is spent in the 
class room, and the remainder of the time 
is de zoted to practical work in greenhouse, 
potting-room, orchard or garden. This work 
includes practice in grafting, budding, layer- 
ing and other horticultural operations. 


daily for school garden work. 
class in the afternoon of each school day 
and several on Saturday. 
given a plat of ground to work,and is allowed 
to keep the products of his labor. 


cants, 34 boys were given garden plats, and 
f this number 25 carried on their work 
throughout the season. 


Each plat was 4 by 25 feet, and produced on 
invigorate the whole system. an average the following articles: Lettute, 
15 heads; radishes, 250; beets, 20; wax 
beans, 8 quarts; shelled beans, 6 quarts: 
squashes, 10; corn, 18 ears; verbenas, 1000 


134 years, and the average attendance 84 per 
cent. 


most successful work undertaken at the 


Not infrequently one thousand dogs and 
There is 


S enormous. The average number of deaths 


Cats 


pL TEE REL 
Horticultural Schools. 
The school of horticulture in Hartford, 





The students in- 


Pupils from the Farm School spend two 


instruction in 


About half 


Pupils from the city schools are received 
There is one 


Each pupil is 
He takes 


harge of his plat about the first of May, and 
ares for it unti] the cropis harvested. In 


In the spring of 1901, out of some 70 appli- 


The cost of the 
xperiment, including everything but rent 
nd the salary of an instructor, was $48. 


lossoms. The average age of the boys was 


The school garden experiment was the 


{ 
spraying directions, and then purchase the | school of horticulture last year. This fact 
materials in bulk as directed. Each State | Jed the director of the school, Mr. H. D. 
has a different climate and insect pests, and | Hemenway, to broaden his plans for that 
it is much better to secure good local advice | feature of the work during the season of 


| 1902. For those who had garden plats last 
| year, he provided preliminary greenhouse 

work during March and April in propagat- 
‘ing plants for transplanting. The size of 

the plats this year will be 10 by 30 feet for 
| second-year boys and 10 by 20 feet for first- 
| year boys. Provision has been made also 
fora class of girls, who will receive instruc- 
tion and be given garden plats like those 
provided for the boys. 

Although it has been in operation but two 
years, it is considered a decided success, and 
there is a large waiting list of applicants for 
the garden plats. 








‘a FEE Sc 2 
Industrial Position of the United States. 


Mr. Henry Gannett of the United States 
Geological Survey prints in the Forum for 
May a paper on “‘ Our Industrial Position in 
the World.” The following paragrapbs 
condense his very condensed exposition. 
The United States has 5 per cent. of the 
world’s population and 7 per cent. of its 
land area. Out of each score of per- 
sons, one owes allegiance to the United 
States. China has more than one-quarter 
of the world’s inhabitants; the British Em- 
pire about the same; Russia one-twelfth, 
the United States one-twentieth. We have 
400,000,000 acres of land under cultivation, 
which is about one quarter of the cultivated 
land of the earth. 

The United States produces more wheat 
than any other nation (about twenty-one 


per cent. of the total) and we export from 





are only 8 per cent. of the total imports of 
the world, our exports greater than those 
of any other country. 

Butter Market Easier. 

Larger receipts of butter, and the pros- 
pect of an increase in production, as the 
cows are now in pasture in many sections, 
have caused prices to decline, although 
until Tuesday the demand was equal to 
the supply. Someof the Western butter 
shows the grass flavor, but Northern and 
Eastern lots will not show it for a week or 
two weeks yet. The market opened strong 
on Monday morning, and early sales 
were at 24 cents, but later Northern 
and Western creamery sold at 23} 
centsYor best, 22 to 224 cents for firsts, 
and 20 to 21 cents for seconds. Best marks 
of Eastern were 22 to 23 cents, fair to good 
20 to 21 cents. Boxes and prints in fair 
supply and steady demand at 24 cents for 
extra creamery, 23 cents for extra dairy, 21 
vo 22 cents for common to good. Dairy in 
tubs extra 22 cents and firsts at 21 cents. 
Renovated butter is still scarce, and best 
grades sold at 21 to 22 cents, with common 
to good 19 to 20 cents. Jobbers rate 14 to 2 
cents higher than these figures. . 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending May 10 were 18,085 tubs and 
16,898 boxes, a total weight of 894,222 pounds, 
against 765.964 pounds the previous week 
and 1,052,339 pounds for corresponding week 
last year. This shows a material gain as 
compared with the wezk before, but less 
than a year ago. The indications are that 
in another week the receipts will be about 
equal to the average consumption. 

The exports from Boston for the week 
were nothing against 158,096 pounds the 
corresponding week last year. From New 
York the exports were 47 tubs. 

The stock of butter in cold storage has 
not begun to increase to any extent, and is 
only 320 tubs, against 17,235 tubs same time 
last year. For the correspond‘ng week last 
year the increase was about 2000 tubs. 

><>. 











_ The London Times, commenting on the 
report of Miss Ravenshill, who has been 
studying education in the United States for 
the benefit of educators in England: ‘ The 
tendency of educational activities in the 
United States seems to be toward the at- 
tainment of every end which can render 
children better fitted to be useful members 
of the community, more capable at once of 
acquiring knowledge and of applying it, 
cleaner and more wholesome in habits, 
stronger and more shapely in bodies, and 
with all their powers and faculties fully 
devcloped.’’ Miss Ravenshill seems to have 
been a kindly critic, and taken our sanest 
theories of education at high-water mark. 
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The State’s Water Frent. 
All this talk about the alhance between the 


Literature. 


“Kate Bonnet,” by the late Fray 
Stockton, and published by 1). App! 
Co., New York, and containing som: 
illustrations by A. J. Keller and H. 
ter, is a romance of a Pirate’s ds 
Most interesting are the chapters «), 
Two Clocks,” “On the Quarte;., 
“Captain Bonnet goes ty , h 
and “Captain Ichabod Puts t),. 
a tale of brightness, clevernes. 
interest. It reaches out for ;, 
color, it gets much of both. « Kat 
net’ was the best and last of Sto 
works, and the author worked int, +),,. 
the best of his wonderful gift of sto: 
ing. Kate is an odd character, cley., 
and interesting. Many a bit of inter, 
displayed in her adventures throu! 
volume. Ben Greenway and Captain | 
are both gooa. There are many ¢x 
periods, all of which are worked ou: 
great color. A book which every o,... 
read. 

One of the most interesting and inst, 
books on nursing is the volume ¢ 
** First Principles of Nursing,” by \, 
Manning, published by Little, Brow:, 
Boston. Miss Manning is a graduate 
City Hospital of Quiney Training s 
This book permits one who 
tamiliar with the principles of 
ing a sufficient knowledge of 
to take good care of, every slight 
which occurs in one’s family, and jy, 
of emergencies and accidents sets fort 
vice which is invaluable. There are j 
tant chapters on nursing, treatment o! 
dents and emergencies, medicines, pou 
foods and antiseptics. The volume is 
indispensable, and is one of few books 
presents advice and information whi 
worth many times its cost. It should 
every home. 


The long-promised work on “ The P} 
ophy of the Christian Religion,” by \ 
Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., principal o7 \; 
field College, Oxford, will be published 
ing May. This book may be deseri}y«- 
an attempt to do two things, first, tu , 
plain religion through nature and man, a 





religion. The author conceives reli. 
to be a joint product of the mind wit] 
man and the nature around him, the ), 
being the source of the ideas which 
stitute its soul, the nature around 
termining the usages and customs whic! 
build up its body. He does not thi: 


which begot and shaped it, or that its | 
without the reason or thought which is ey, 


mon tu the race. 
greatest of all man’s unconscious creati..,- 














Pennsylvania and the New Haven roads has a 
point of local interest outside of stock market 
quotations. Itisdawning on most people who 
pay taxes in Massachusetts, that the State has 
made a safe and a very profitable investment in 
getting hold of the water front in South Boston 
and East Boston. The money that has been put 
out by the State in getting hold of these proper- 
ties cannot be stated to the cent, but it was in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000,—a pretty big figure for 
areal estate transaction that was carried out 
with so little public notice. 


times that were yet to be. The Maemilla: 
Company, publishers, New York. 





This $3,500,000 has been spent in different ways, 
but in addition to the sums actually paid to land | 
owners, a big part has been spent in kngeere. | 
ments, which were really a part of the contract 





one-quarter to one third of our crop. Our 

output of maize is seventy-six per cent of 

the total We produce abot one-quarter | 
ofth oats, alittle less than Russia, but more 
than Germany. Rye, barley and rice ar | 
trifling crops in the United States compared | 
with other conntries. Cotton is supplied to | 
the amount of three-quarters of the total by | 
the United States. Two-thirds of our crops | 
is exported. For wool the United States | 
expends $20,000,000 a year, producing only | 
11 per cent. of the world’s crop. Our crop 
of potatoes is less than one-tenth; of sugar | 
of all kinds only 8 per cent. We import 

$100,000,000 worth annually. Our tobacco | 
crop is 37 per cent. of the total; of hops 18 
per cent. ; of wine 1 per cent.; of spirits 10 
per cent. ; of beer 19 per cent. We produce 
one-quarter of the, horses and nearly one- 
quarter of the cattle, 7 per cent. of the 
sheep, 40 per cent. of the hogs, about 25 per 
cent. of dairy products. 

Of the entire agricultural output of the 
world, the United States gives 23 per cent., 
Russia 15 per cent., Germany and France 
each 12 per cent. Fur every American agri- 
cultural laborer the output is valued at $900, 
for Frenchmen $580, for Germans $510. 
The average American farmer cultivates 
forty-four acres while the Frenchmen has 
thirteen acres and the German eight. The 
European output per acre is, however, 
about double our own. 

We make one-fifth of the cotton cloth of 
the world, one-quarter of the woollen, 
twenty-seven per cent. of the linen, forty- 
six per cent. of the paper, about thirty 
per cent. of the glass. Thirty-four per 
cent. of the iron ore of the world comes 
from our mines, and thirty-four per cent. 
of the pig iron from our furnaces; thirty- 
seven per cent. of the steel is produced 
here. Germany produces about two-thirds 
as much steel, Great Britain about two- 
thirds as much pig iron, and half as much 











States produces about thirty-four per cent. 
Great Britain fifteen per cent. Germany 
twelve per cent.. and France eleven per 
cent. 

The American artisan is extraordinarily 
efficient. His annual output is worth $1900, 
while the Frenchman produces $650 yearly, 
the Englishman $485, the German $450. 
We produce 29 per cent uf the world’s coal 
(Great Britain 27 per cent.), and 43 per 
cent. of the petruleum, 31 per cent. of the 
gold, 33 per cent. of the silver, 56 per cent. 
of the copper, one-quarter of the lead, 29 per 
cent of the quicksilver, one-quarter of the 
zine and 39 per cent of all minin: products. 
We have 200,000 miles of railway, which 
is 40 per cent. of the world’s mileage, and 
the tonnage of our vessels is 38 per cent. of 
the total. The earnings of the United States 
are 32 per cent. of the total, those of Great 
Britain 14 per cent., of Germany 12 per 
cent., of France 11 per cent. Our imports 


Abortion Prevented 


Saved a Calf — Saved a Foal. 

Hood “T lost four calves and 
had three ge yen — 
showed signs of abortion. 
Fi arm One lost her ve ag 

3 before at a little over 
St bortion months. She was about 
Cu re 7 months along and her 
udder was badly swollen. 
I gave her Hood Farm Abortion Cure as 
directed for three weeks. The swelling all 
left her and two months later she dropped 
the best calf on the farm. I had a mare 
that showed signs of abortion. Gave her this 
remedy and she came around all right and 
zoaled .a living colt.” R. C. Tompson, 

Dows, Iowa. 

Two sizes—$1 and $2.50. Large four times 
dollar size. o prem 9” nay te By — 
express point in the U.S. nd for pamph- 
lets on and Failure to Breed. 
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to keep the water front forever, and improve and 
lease it,as the future needs of this port may 
make it necessary. 


idea of getting railroad and storage facilitie 
right at hand to improve the land still unsold 
the State has had in cash more than $2,000,000, 
so that the net investment now remains about p 
$1,500,000. For this it has in sight (including 
the East Boston property) holdings that should 
be worth $7,500,000, and probably will be worth- 
a good deal more, as the business of the port in 
creases, and the demand for more waterfront 
steel. Of manufactured goods the United |/@¢Wities increases, — 

State’s speculations in water-front property so | ti 
Jar is a pretty clean profit of four hundred per 
cent. 


deal, however. It has started in on the work of 
dredging the Bird island flats, and inthe course 
of time it will have a place where mooring 
wharves can be built along a clear mile of break- | ei 
water, there. This will mean making a new 
water front on that side of the harbor, where now 
there is nothing but mud bars. Something like 
what has been done in some of the big European 
harbors can be carried out there. 


in that part of the South Boston Flats that the 
State has not yet filled in. That section will be 
treated like the Commonwealth flats, and will 
give an area of twelve million square feet, or A 
after deductirg the space to be given to streets, 
a little less than ten million Square feet. Al- 
together, if the trade at this port keeps on grow- 
ing and new water-front developments are 
demanded, the State can probably count on 
having perhaps $20,000,000 worth of such property 
under lease for commercial purposes, and the 
money from the leases can go for various State 
purposes. 


State’s spending a good deal of money, as each 
tract of flats is filled in and walled up; but the 
State’s policy is not to take the money out of the 
taxes. Little blocks of land are sold from time 
to time for factories or warehouses, or big tract 

for railroad trackage, and the money is simply 
used in developing new tracts, of ten or twenty 
times the area of the property sold. 
only sells now. land away from the sections re- | — 
served for docks, so that it is keeping every foot 
of tand that will be needed in the future, it is 
raising money to keep up its improvements, and 
at the same time itis turning over the land it 
does not need to industries, which, by settling 
there make the State holdings more and more 
yaluable every year.—Editorial: Boston Daily |: 
Advertisez, May 5, 1902. 


proof against the teredo of the ocean and. all in- 
sects of the land. It is much used for piles, etc., 
and for furniture it is a handsome wood with an 
odor agreeable to the human nose. 


to pledge itself to keep open a waterway here, or 
to fillin a flat there. But in about every case the 
promise was made because it was the intention 
of the State to do the work anyway, so as to 
develop the tract. 

The East Boston tract of State land along the 
water front is held for future useon the idea 


that with the New York Central's growth of | and by far the most interesting and popular 
business at this port, the time will come when the | prince in that country. The leading traits 


present ** Albany” terminal will not be able to 
handle all the business at that part of the har- 
bor. The State is perfectly safe in this belief. 
The New York Central people have planned some 
big developments of their present terminals, but 
they have only a certain amount of room, 
and sooner or later they must use more of the 


of his character are graphizally described 
by Mr. Sparroy, as are also those of his re- 
markable young sons. 
Mirza, the genius of the House of Kaiar. 
and Humayun Mirza, a Kurd boy of won- 
derful character, will impress the readie! 


Of these, Bahram 


East Boston water front. It is only a question of }@Ven more than the others, we think 


time when the State will have to build a big, 
modern dock there and rent it, just as the public 
docks in New York city are rented. 

The State’s largest holdings of water front 
property are in South Boston. There the State 
has got hold of 6,200,000 square feet of land on or 
along the water front, not including 1,500,000 
square feet which it will use as streets, leading to 
or through the property. Including the sale of 
800,000 square feet tothe New Haven road, just 
made, about 1,275,000 square feet in all have been 
sold for railroad, factory or warehouse uses, and 
if B street is given up, that will leave a little less 





Another marked feature of the book is the 
raising of the veil of the Persian haren. 
This is done with delicacy and tact by the 
author, who isin evident sympathy with 
Persian susceptibilities on the subject. [he 
work as a whole is a vivid description 0! 
Persian royalty and court life. 


One of tne charms of the story of ‘The 


Animals Pienic” is the human natur 
it. Also the very amusing pictures anid ‘!: 
funny rhyme which tells the story. \ 


than 5,000,000 square feet still unsold. At the rate | Other attraction is the size and source «! 


of recent sales, this stands the State in something 


volume. 


Think of a picture book, te. 


like $7,000,000, considering its location and prob- | twelve, filled with jingle by Bingham, dr: 


able uses. Itis not likely that the State would 


ings by Thompson, colored in [on 


sell even at that figure, however, for the idea is printed in Bavaria and published in \ 


a 


Out of what has already been sold, with the Ms 








The net outcome of the 


This is not all the State stands to make on the 


Still another undeveloped area is to be found 


al 


al 


Of course this will not come about without the 


The State 


perpetual circus. 
also in that the grown folks will sho 
the little folks with their own eye- 
open. In fact, the pictures will be be- 
joyed witha curly head and rosy che: 


York. Imagine Mr. and Mrs. Jumbo « 


ll the little Jumbos giving a picnic, an 
iting, through Mr. Tom-Cat, postman, 


their friends and relatives, and youn: 
Lion snap-shotting them all. 


The Laughing Giraffe made « 
hotograph, and the picture of the |) 


potamus family, although it took an h: 
getit, was such a success it is now ha. 
framed in the Hippos’ front hall, ani 
entertaining as the pictures of the 
the picknickers, it must be a great a’ 


on. The whole book is really a = 
It resembles the 


ther side of or looking over the sli 


of the ‘‘ big peoples’ fortunate e: 
be holding the book. 


A picnic without a shower woul: 


picnic at all, and Mrs. Jumbo’s // 
petre had its finishing touch when t!: 


—came down, oh, such a pelt: 
That this way and that way they se! 
shelter. 
ll of which is vividly illustrated. 
] said: 


Bother the rain, but no good to complai! 
For they all were wet through when | 


home again. 
The next day, however, they hi 


gotten everything but the pleasant }. 


} 


I the little four-legged children «: 
Such a pienic we'd like every we: 
I trust somebody found this fine | 


book in their Christmas stocking, 0! 
little people are getting well of 20 
and cannot go skating or coasting. 
some kind friend will manage so t! 
have an invitation to the Animals 
|New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





—The Australian cypress pine is stated to be 
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secoudly, to construe Christianity thy. ah 


therefore, that any one of its special for. 
can be explained without the local nature 


eral being can be resolved and construed 
He sees in religion the 


and the most potent of the means which ¢)).- 
past, while it was still a living present, 
formed for the making of the man and the 


** Persian Children of the Royal Family,” 
being the narrative of an English tutor at 
the Court of H. I. H. 
G.C.S.1., by Wilfred Sparroy, with 
wards of forty full-page illustrations repro- 
duced from photographs by John Lane. 
publisher, New York, is a fresh and in- 
| teresting narrative of the author’s life at the 
Court of H. I. H. Zillu’s-Sultan, G.C.s. | , 
by which the land was secured. Thus the State | 404 contain’s lifelike sketches both of the 
in getting hold of the South Boston property had | Prince and of his sons, to whom the author 
stood in the position of tutor. The Zillu’s- 
Sultan, as the eldest Surving son of Nas- 
irud-din Shah, would have succeeded tu the 
Persian throne upon the assassination of his 
father, had his mother been of royal birth 

He is the most vigorous governor in Persia, 


Zillu’s-Sultan. 


up- 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


\hile we have many times set two or 
re hens at the same time, and so doubled 
the hatch that each hen would have 
ive or fifteen chickens each, leaving 
‘rs without any, to be set again or 
ed intothe poultry yard, we some time 
decided that it was not well to place 
» than twelve with even the  larje 
mas or Rocks until the warm days of 
. had arrived, and never more than fif- 
-evenin June. Andin this we think 
state the maximum number, and would 
er to give afew less. We have seen a 
running with more than thirty chickens 
ready to adopt more if she could call 
i. away from other hens, but she could 
care for them at night, although a most 
herly old hen during the day. The 
herly instinct was too strong, and, like 
e other old hens that wanted to care for 
children of other people, she waa not 
ticularly faithful to her own. 
.s for putting the hen back in the poul- 
yard after taking her chickens from 
. we never thought she began laying any 
ier than she would have done if left 
i, the chickens she had hatched out. In 
t, most hens that onceare really broody 
revented from sitting will take a vaca- 
ias long as if they had hatched and 
sed a cluteh of chickens. To allow a hen 
t again after she has hatched one lot 


vgs, and had the chickens taken from her, 
iy seem like “cruelty to animals,”’ but 
» never saw that it injured her at all, and 
soften desirable if one wants to raise 
iy chickens froma small flock of hens, 
the hen proves faithful to her task the 
vond time; but it is necessary to see that 





e and the nests are kept free from lice and | 


inin, or she will desert before her sec- 
d term of service expires. But many do 

that before their first three weeks are out, 
r the same reason. 


the flavor of flesh of all kinds of animals 
or poultry depends largely upon the food 
riventothem. Cattle or sheep fattened on 
turnips need to be kept on other diet for two 
weeks before killing, to remove the turnip 
ivor from the meat. Give a fattening steer 
half-peck of onions a day or two before 
<illing, and there will be no need of having 
beefsteak smothered in onions or putting 
ions in the soups. There will be as much 
of the flavor as most of people would care 
forand more than many would like. This 
fact is taken advantage of by some in feed- 
ing ducks. Asis well known, the canvas- 
back dueks in 
the fall feed largely upon 


mints that grow wild along the river 
banks. This gives to the fall-killed birds 
a tlavor that suits the epicure, and this 
flavor nearly all disappears during the win- 
ter, so that the winter-killed bird has but 
little more of the wild duck flavor than one 
that is raised in the poultry yard. By the 
use of these feeds the Pekin spring duck- 
ing has been transformed to a fine canvas- 
back before it is prepared fer the table, and 


not long since a party who furnished such | 


ducks fora ‘‘game’’ dinner out of season, 
came near having to pay a fine for illegally 
killing wild dueks, unti’ he was obliged to 
reveal the fact that all the game he fur- 
nished was home grown, and the game flavor 
imparted by the above herbs, acorns and | 
othernuts. It is said that a handful of 
beech nuts every day transforms the domes- 
tic turkey into a deliciously flavored wild 
turkey when it appears on the table. 

But if it iseasy to impart desirable fiavors 
it is as easy to get those that are not desir- 
able by allowing the poultry to gather food 
from the manure heap; to eat decayed meat, 
rotten vegetables or fermented city swill, 
or to drink from puddles of filthy water, 
and these tlavors not only permeate the flesh, 
but the egg as well. See to it that they have 
only sweet, wholesome food, and only for 
especial game ”? dinners will it be neces- | 
sary to stuff them with sweet and spicy 
herbs to suit customers. 


\t the Ontario Agricultural College they 
decided that there is more profit in fattening | 
hickens at three and one-half pounds | 
weight each than in those of four, four and | 
one-half or more pounds. The three and 
one-half pounds, and those weighing less | 
ian three pounds, made a pound of | 
sain at less cost than heavier weights, but | 
the three-pound chickens were rather small | 
be fed by the cramming machine. | 
lhe best results were obtained by | 
eeding out of a trough, in slatted Coops, | 
r two weeks, and then with the cram- | 
ny machine twice a day for ten| 
lays. The second best results were ob- | 
tained by feeding in the trough for about | 
enty-four days. The cramming machine 
| not pay if feeding for the ordinary | 
iket, or if one cannot well spare the time | 
individual feeding night and morning. | 
r dueks there is no advantage in feeding | 
oops or with cramming machine, as they | 
vas well and fatten as fast when fed | 
«ina small yard. The duck’s crop will | 
hold any more than it will eat of its own | 
rd. 

. a | 
nie onein Australia has had built an | 
bator on a duck ranch, which is said to | 
ie largest in the world, having a capacity | 
1,440 dueks’ eggs, or 14,800 hens’ eggs. | 

- built in the open, of ordinary pine | 
ther boards with a corrugated-iron roof, | 
s properly a hothouse, being heated by | 
in pipes froma boiler. There are four | 
s end to end on each side of the room, | 
even tiers, each holding 130 ducks’ eggs | 
“ hens’ eggs. Itis said to be working | 
and bringing out a good percentage of | 
s. They do things on a large scale out | 
° | 
rests with the farmer to grow the tur- | 
‘for home consumption and what are | 
‘l for by the export demand, which is | 
rapidly increasing. 


They cannot be | 
vu in small yards, as are chickens, 
s and geese. Without exercise they 
uore than they can digest, and they do | 
‘et the weed seeds and the insects that | 
their favorite diet. A flock of tur- | 

will soon clean a field of grass-| 
ers, when they once form in line 
battle and marh across it, as| 
catch all that start up befor 
and as they seem to do so all! 
each one must destroy many hun- 
The young turkeys need considera- 
‘are until they are six or eight weeks 
r'hey must have warm, dry quarters, 
rotected from rains and cold winds, and 
allowed to ramble in the wet grass, 
ley are easily chilled. Give them soft 
of cornmeal and bran mash, boiled 

-vtables, with a little meat scrap or skim- 
added after they are a week old, and 
vt overfeed. Keep them in good appe- 
Sut growing every day. 








Poultry and Game. 
‘he supply of poultry is fairly large, 
‘e the demand is light. But as much 
; > Into storage, prices remain very steady. 
sh-killed Northern and Eastern chickens 








their native haunts in| 
rice, water | 
cress, Wild celery, pepper grass and the 


| healthy. 


| get to grow, as they bear transplanting 





25 cents for broilers and 12 to 15 cents for 
fair togood. Fowls in demand at 14 to 15 
cents for choice, 12 to 13 cents for fair to 
good. Spring ducklings in fair supply now 
at 20 to 22 cents. Pigeons are $1.25 to $1.50 
Rs -_ 4 choice, 75 cents to $1.25 for 

mon good. Squabs chuice large 
$2.50 to $3 a dozen, smaller at $1.50 to 
$2.25. Not much Western iced poultry 
this week. Choice fowl are in demand 
at 12} to 13 cents, fair to good 12 to 124 cents, 
old roosters 94 cents and turkeys common to 
good 14 to 15 cents. Frozen poultry in good 
supply, with prices steady. Choice chickens 
14 to 15 cents, common 11 to 12 cents, broiler 
16 to 17 cents for choice and 14 to 15 cents 
forcommon. Choice fowl 12 to 124 cents, 
common to good 10$ to 114 cents. Turkeys 
18 to 19 cents for choice small, 17 to 18 cents 
for large and mixed weights. Live poultry 
in moderate supply at 12 to 12} cents for 
fowl and 8 to 10 cents for roosters. Nothing 
doing in game now, though a little is left in 
storage. 








Dorticultural. 


Orchard and Garden. 





a mistake to plow up the strawberry bed 


week earlier than new beds, and it is those 
that pay the most profit. There is also a 
larger crop at the first picking. He was 
able to obtain twelve to fourteen cents a 
quart for the first week, while later inthe sea- 
son he had to sell at from five to eight cents. 
The loval markets prove the most profitable, 
as they are seldom overstocked with good 
fruit; there are no express charges, com- 
missions or stealings to be taken out, and 
| less loss of baskets and crates. 

We copy the advice he says he gave to a 
well-known fruit grower when he found 





/himin July plowing under a fine stand of | 
| Strawberry plants because there were too | 
many weeds and foul stuff to contend with. | 
‘ If that bed was mine I would immediately | 
| mow off vines and weeds -with a horse | 


mower, leaving it evenly spread over the 
| surface, and let it dry, and then, if not suf- 


| ficiently dry to burn well, would scatter 
| Straw or leaves overall and burn it over. 


Then plow down the rows from eight. to 
ten inches in width, leveling down between 
the rows, and fill up the furrows with a 


cultivator and follow with a light, fine, | 


round-tooth harrow both ways. The burn- 
ing over destroys all noxious seeds, and if 


done after fruiting—the quicker the better— | 


does no harm, but ‘great good is done to the 
strawberry vines, destroying fungus and 
fertilizing the plants. Soon the plants will 
start up, showing their green, healthy foli- 
age the length of the rows. Keep well cul- 
tivated till winter sets in, when slight mulch 
should be given.’’ 

He claims that one ot the best crops he 
ever saw was from an old bed which the 
owner was about to plow, but took his ad- 
vice aud treated in the above manner, but 
the burning must not be done too late. 


A Missouri correspondent of the Journal 
of Agriculture has this to say about setting 
two-year-old apple trees and older trees: 
‘* Thirty-five years ago I planted three hun- 
dred four and five-year-old apple trees, 
grafted on whole seedling roots. The trees 
were large and healthy. They were dug 


| and set very carefully and all lived and made 


a fairly good growth. I gave them good 
culture and care. They commenced bearing 
the second year. The spring following I 
planted by the side of them 125 two-year-old 
trees, because I could not get older trees. 
They commenced bearing the fourth year 
after planting. Ten years after planting the 
four and five-year-old trees commenced 
dying, and the two-year-old trees: were in 
healthy condition. Fifteen years after plant- 
ing two-thirds of the four and five-year-olds 
were dead, and the two-year-olds nearly all 
At twenty years the four and five- 
year-old trees were about all dead, and the 
two-year-olds commenced dying. In the past 
twenty years the two-year-old trees yielded 
about three bushels to the four and five- 
year-olds two, to say nothing about the two- 
year-olds bearing several more crops.”’ 
While we think the apple trees, and per- 
haps all fruit trees, unless it be the peach 
and plum, are much longer lived in the East- 
ern States than they are in the deeper soil of 
the Western States, perhaps because they do 
not grow as rapidly or begin to bear so soon, 
we are of his opinion in regard to the su- 


| perior merit of the two-year-old tree, and 


‘here it would require a great deal of extra 
care in taking up and in setting to insure 
that four or five-year-old apple trees v-~!d 
ive through the two first seasons. 

Too much pruning of atree at one time 
is not a good thing for it. It weakens the 
tree and shortens its life. When it is first 
taken to its permanent home from the nur- 
sery it will usually bear some cutting back, 
especially if many roots have been broken in 
taking up, but we think even then mapy 
take off more than they should. The de- 
sired future shape of the tree, with high or 
low branches, should always be kept in 
mind, and the limbs cut to bring this out. | 
Then a little trimming of superfluous | 
branches each year will keep the tree in 
shape. If on coming to bearing the fruit 
does not prove satisfactory or true to name, 
itis better to graft about one-taird of it 


firm at 18 to 20 cents for large roasting, 20 to 


" 


A writer in the Tribune Faimer Says it is. 


after it has borne only one crop. The old |. 
beds produce ripe fruit from four days to a 


| lions 





each year for three years than to try to 
change the whole top ir one year, which 
may result in loss of allthe grafts and some 
times in the death of the tree, if it is not of 
a very vigorous kind. 


Among the garden crops that start to 








germinate very slowly when seed is sown in 
the spring, and especially when sown very 
early, are the carrot and parsnip. It is often 
difficult to trace the rows so that the scufile 
hoe can be used between them before the 
weeds get so large as to be very trouble- 
some, causing the cutting out or pulling out 
of many plants that might be left to grow if 
one knew just where the rows were. We 
have remedied this by sowing a little let- 
tuce seed along with the other seed. 
These will germinate very .quickly and 
the pale green leaves are easily seen, so 
as to mark the rows, even if they 
stand one or two feet apart. They 
may ‘then be destroyed or taken up and 


well. Thecelery is another seed of slow 
germination, and the use of lettuce among 
the celery seed is very useful, and the young 
celery plants grow so slowly that often the 
lettuce can grow to heading in the celery 
row without any injury to the later crop if 
not allowed to stand too closely in the row. 
The young celery plants are not the worse 
for a little shading during the first month 
after they start,and we have found ita 
great advantage when transplanting to run 
the rows east and west, and then place a 
board on the south side of the row until they 
had been well rooted. The boards were 
used again in the fall for blanching the early 
varieties. 

It will pay to put a stake at the side of the 
tomato plants in the garden, or make some 





sort of trellis to keep the vines from break- 
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| ing down or sprawling all over the ground. 
| We think where the soil is rich enough the 
| yield has been found to be from thirty to 
fifty per cent. more of merchantable fruit, 
in which case it would be profitable in a 
|market garden. We have used a trellis 
| made by putting down short posts at the 
| side of the rows, and nailing a strip of fence 
| board along them, with two cross boards 
| between each two plants. Have tied them 
| to stakes and toa wire fence, and we like 
| the first-named plan the best. But we had 

tomatoes ripen earlier and keep longer in 

bearing by either plan than when they had 
| no support, and we thought not as many 
| rotten ones. With a little care the stakes 


| and boards for trellis will last several years. 
| 








VEGETABLES IN BOSTON MARKET. 

With vegetables in better supply than last 
week, there is complaint of “dull trade and 
light demand. Prices generally hold firm, 
excepting on Southern produce, which nat- 
urally works down as the season advances. 
Old beets are $1.75 to $2 a bushel and new 
$1.50 to $2.25 a dozen bunches. Carrots $1.25 
to $1.50 a bushel and 75 cents to $1 a dozen. 
Parsnips 75 cents to $1 a box, flat turnips 
65 to 75 cents, yellow turnips $1 to $1.25 
a barrel, and White French $1.50. A few 
native onions $4.50 abarrel. New bunches 
are scarce at 50 to 60 cents a dozen. Ber- 
muda $1.75 to $1.85 a crate, Havana $1.50 to 
$1.75, and Egyptian $3 to $3.25 a bag. Leek 
75 cents to $1 a dozen bunches, and chives 
50 to 75 cents. Radishes $1.25 to $1.50 
a box. California celery $1.25 to $1.50 
a bunch. Salsify scarce at $1.50 a 
dozen. Artichokes $1.50 a bushel, and 
French artichokes $3 to $3.50 a dozen. 
Hothouse cucumbers fancy $6 to $8 a box. 
No. 1$5 and No. 2 $2 to $4. Peppers Florida 
$1.75 to $2.50 a carrier, and egg plants $2.50 
to $2.75. Hothouse tomatoes 15 to 17 cents 
a pound and Southern $2.50 to $2.75 a carrier 
for choice, and $1.25 to $2 for fair to good. 
New summer squash $2 to $2.25 a crate. 
Rhubarb 1-to 14 cents a pound, and mush- 
roums 75 cents to $1. 

Southern cabbages $1.25 to $2 a crate. 
Hothouse cauliflower $3.75 to $4 a.dozen. 
Spinach, native 20 to 25 cents a box and 
Providence scarce at 75 cents to $1 a barrel. 
Hothouse lettuce $1.50 to $2.50a long box, 
beet greens 75 cents to $1 a box and dande- 
50 cents. Parsley $1.25 to $1.50. 
Romaine and esearol $1.25 to $1.50 a dozen. 
Southern string beans in full supply, 
choice $2 to $2.25 a basket, fair to good $1.25 
to $1.75. Green peas in good supply, North 
Carolina $1 to $1.50a basket, Norfolk $2 to 
$2.50 a carrier. Native asparagus $3.50 to 
$4.50 a box for ordinary, $6.50 to $7.50 for 
large. 

Old potatoes are in liberal supply and 
lower. Aroostook Green Mountain 90to 95 
cents a bushel, Hebrons 80 to 90 cents, Da- 
kota Red 75 cents and P. E. I. Chenangoes 
75 to 80 cents. German 168-pound sacks $2 
to $2.25, Belgian $1.75 to $2, and Scotch $2. 
New Florida $4 to $4.50 a barrel and Ber- 
muda $4.50 to $5. Sweets in only moderate 
supply, and North Carolina sell slowly at 
$3 to $3.50 a barrel crate. 
oo 

The Hay Trade. 

There still continues a surplus of the 
common grades of hay in most of the 
Eastern markets, with some weakening of 
prices, but the best grades of timothy, and 
at some points No. 1cloverare in demand 
and firm at last week’s rates. Some of the 
Western markets are having something like 
a hay famine, as farmers refuse to bring in 
hay excepting at prices above recent quota 
tions. 

Receipts in Boston last week were 479cars 
of hay, of which 232 cars were billed for ex- 
port, and 9 cars of straw. Corresponding 
week last year 178 cars of hay, of which 22 
were for export, and 19 cars of, straw. 
Choice timothy is quoted at $18 to $18.50 in 
large bales, $17 to $17.50 in small bales. No. 
1 at $17 to $17.50 for large and $16 to $17 
for small. Buyers are taking lower grades 
when they cannot find either of these, and 
No. 2 sells at $14 to $15, No. 3 and clover 
mixed $12 to $13, clover $12 to $12.50, fine 
choice $12 to $13, and swale $9 to $10. 
Prime long rye straw $15.50 to $16.50, 
tangled rye at $11 to $12, and oat $9.50 to 
$10.50. At Providence receipts have been 
light, and market is strong, with low grades 
cleaning up well. Choice timothy $19 in 
large and $18 in small bales, No. 1 $18 in 
large and $17.50 in small bales, No. 2 $16.50 
to $17, No. 3$13 to $14, clover mixed the 
same, and No. 1 rye straw $16.50. 

New York city received 9152 tons of hay 














| and wheat straw $9to $12. 


‘tian 112-pound sacks $2.95. 


and 830 tons of straw. Corresponding week 
last year 8535 tons of hay and 870 tons of 
straw. Exports were only 5814 bales of 
hay. Timothy is firm at quotations. Choice 
$18 to $19, No. 1 $17 to $18, No. 2 $15 to 
$16.50, No. 3, $11 to $12, shipping $9 to $10. 
Clover mixed $10.50 to $13, clover $10 to $11. 
Long rye straw $14 to $15, oat straw $9, 
Brooklyn and 
Jersey City are a little stronger on low 
grades than last week, but below New York 
quotations yet. Prime is in demand at quo- 
tations. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
price at New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Providence at $19, Boston $18.50, New 
Orleans $17, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. 
‘Louis and Nashville $16, Norfolk and Rich- 
mond $15.50, Chicago and Memphis $135, 
Pittsburg $14.50, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Kansas City $14, Detroit and Duluth $12, 
Minneapoiis $11. ° 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says the 
pressmen are gradually working off their 
stock on local and export demands. The 
English markets have held astonishingly 
ood for so late in the spring, despite th 
large amounts of foreign hay landed at their 
ports, and the United States has taken a 
fair quantity of Canadian. Country dealers 
generally ask $7 f. o. b. for clover, although 
afew carloads have been sold at $6.50 to 
$6.75. Two cars of No. 2 sold at $8.50 on 
track in Montreal, and three cars clover at 

7.50 to $7.75. A yearago clover sold at $9 
to $9.50, and No. 2 at $10.50 to $11 on track 
in Montreal. 


-—— 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The receipts of apples have been light, 
only 523 barrels last week, but the demand 
is limited, and prices are steady. No. 1 
Maine Baldwins are $4 to $5 a barrel, good 
to choice Russets the same, Ben Davis and 
Gano $4 to $4.50, and No.2 $2.75 to $3.25. 
Strawberries in good supply for the demand. 
Maryland 12 cents a quart, Norfolk good to 
choice 9 to 11 cents, North Carolina choice 9 
cents, poor to guod 7 to 8 cents. Florida 
pineapples, smooth Cayenne $3.50 a case 
and Cuban $2.50 to $3.50. 

California oranges in good demand and 
the supply light, only 13,756 boxes last week, 
against 26,144 boxes same week last year. 
Navels 96 and 112 counts $2.75 to $3, 126 and 
159 counts $3.25 to 83.50, 176, 200 and 212 
counts $3.75 to $4. Seedlings good to fancy 
$2.50 to $3.25. California bloods $3.25 to 
&3.75 a box and half-boxes $2 to $2.25. Only 
477 cases Valencia oranges and but few 
more to come, regular $5.50 to $6 and large 
at $7. But few Mediterranean oranges 
yst, 160 to 200 counts from $2.50 
to $3.50 a box, including common to 
fancy, half boxes $2. Messina and Palermo 


' lemons, 300 counts, common, $2.75, choice to 


faney $3 to $3.50, 360 counts 25 cents a box 
less. Dates scarce at 34 to 44 cents a pound, 
and figs nearly done at 15 to 18 cents. 
Bananas $1.50 to $2.50 a stem. Cocoanuts 
in good supply at $2.75 to $3 per hundred, 
and Naples walnuts in good demand at 15 
cents a pound. 





+> 
New York Markets. 


The arrivals of foreign potatoes have been 
so large that prices are weak and declining. 
Domestic stock accumulating, but holders 
are firm for previous rates. State are $2.25 
a sack, or $2.25 to $2.50 for 180 pounds. 
German, 168-pound sacks, $1.75 to $2.25. 
Scotch $1.75 to $2. Irishard English $1.75, 
and Belgian $1.65 to $1.75. Bermuda 
only ordinary in quality. No. 1 at $4.50 
to $5 a barrel, and No. 2 $3.50 to $4. 
Florida selling well, mostly at $4 to $35 for 
No. 1, and seconds $2.50 to $3.50. South 
Jersey sweets $2.50 tu $5 a barrel, and $1.50 
to $2.50 a basket. Native onions no longer 
offering. New Orleans $2.50 to $2.65 a bar- 
rel, Bermuda $1.55 to $1.60 a crate, and Egyp- 
Florida beets 
$1.25 to $1.50 a crate, $4 to $6 per hundred 
bunches. Carrots $4 to $6, and radishes 40 
to 60 cents per hundred. Florida celery $1.25 
to $2.15 a case. Rhubarb $1 to $2 per 100 
bunches. Asparagus in light supply. Colos- 
sal $3.50 to $4.50 a dozen, extra $2.25 to $3, 
prime $1.25 to $2, and culls 50 cents to $1. 
Southern squash 60 cents to $1 a box for 
white, and 75 cents to $1 a half-barrel for 
yellow. 

Cabbages in large supply. Florida and 
North Carolina 75 cents to $1.25 a barrel 
crate, and Charleston $1 to $1.50. Long 
Island kale 40 to 60 cents a barrel. Florida 
cucumbers $2 to $2.75 a basket, $1.50 to 
$2.50 a crate, Charleston, $3 to $4 a basket. 











Florida egg plant lower at $1.50 to $3 a 


half-barrel crate. Long Island lettuce 
$1.50 to $2 a barrel, and spinach 
50 to 75 cents. Green peas steady, 


at $1.50 to $2.25 per half barrel, and 
$1.25 to $2 for North Carolina, or 75 cents to 
$1.25 a bushel. String beans show wide 
range. Florida wax $1 to $1.75 a bushel 
basket, crate $1.to $1.50, green $1 to $2 a 
basket, $1 to $1.75 a crate. Savannah 
green $1.25 to $2.25a basket and wax $1.25 
to $1.75. Charleston round green $2 to $3a 
basket, flat green $1.50 to $2.25, and wax 
$1.50 to $1.75. Florida tomatoes $1.25 to 
$2.50 a carrier. ‘ 

Hothouse cauliflowers $1 to $3.50 a dozen. 
Charleston cucumbers, fancy, 60 to 75 cents 
a dozen and Eastern No. 1, 50to 75 cents. 
Tomatoes, fair to fancy 15 to 25 cents a 
pound and mushrooms 20 to 40 cents. 

Apples in light receipt but lower. Bald- 
win good to fancy $4 to $5, Wine Sap and 
Ben Davis $3.50 to $4.50, Roxbury Russet 
$3.50 to $4.25, Golden Russet $3.25 to $3.75, 
Red winter cooking, fair grades, $3 to $3.25. 
Strawberries in pretty good demand and 
firmer. North Carolina fancy 13 to 15 cents 
& quart, good to choice ‘9 to 12 cents, poor to 
fair 7 to 8cents. Maryland only a few lots, 
ranging from 9 to 15 cents. 


Boston Fish Market. 


Fresh fish are not coming in as freely as 
last week, and prices tend upward, with 
good demand. Market cod are 24 centsa 
pound, large 23 to 3cents and steak 3 to 4 
cents. Haddock have a wide range from 14 
to 2 cents for small, 2} to3 cents for medium 
and 34 to 4 cents forlarge. Pollock are 2 
cents, cusk 14 cents and flounders 24 cents. 
Bass are lower, striped at 15 cents, black 
and sea bass 8 cents. Large mackerel are 22 
cents each and medium 18cents. Shad are 
higher, buck at 22 cents each, and roe 45 cents. 
Shad roes 25 centsa pair. Herring $1.25a 
hundred. Pompano and snappers 12 cents 
a pound, sheepshead 14 cents, and Spanish 
mackerel 15 cents. Bluefish are 7 cents and 
white fish 8 cents. Lake trout 10 cents and 
sea trout 4 cents. Halibut at 9 cents for 
white and 7 cents for gray or chicken. Yel- 
low perch 5 cents and white 7 cents. 
erel 12 cents. Eastern salmon 40 cents and 
Western 18 cents. Eels 10 cents,fresh tongues 
8 cents, and cheeks 6 cents. Frogs’ legs 
$1.25 a dozen. Clams 50 cents a gallon, 
$2.50to $3 a barrel in the shell. Shrimps 
$1 a gallon, and soft-shelled crabs $1.25 a 
dozen. Lobsters in fair supply at 12 cents 
a pound alive, and 14 cents builed. Oysters 
quiet now at $1 to $1.10a gallon for ordinary 
Norfolk, $1.15 to $1.25;for selected and fresh- 
opened .Stamfords, and $1.25 to $1.40 for 
Providence River. 





——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 76,869 cases, 
against 67,370 cases last week, corresponding 
period last year 103,328. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 1,560,693 cases, against 1,651,- 
988 cases in 1901. 

— During the ten years ending June 30, 1901 
1,205,519 tons of hay, valued at $6,978,015, were im- 
ported into the United States. During the same 
reriod 599,381 tons, valued at $8,891,675, were ex- 
vorted by the United States to foreign countries. 

—tThe biggest raft ever sent down the Mis- 
sissippiis now onits way to St. Louis. It con- 
tains 11,000,000 feet »f logs, and requires two 
powerful steamers to handle it. 

—-The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending May 10, 1902, included 17,040 pounds 
cheese and 709,024 pounds oleo. For the same 
week last year the exports included 158,096 
pounds butter, 199,186 pounds cheese and 108,485 
pounds oleo. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf portslast week to include 270,000 bar- 
rels of flour, 2,925,000 bushels of wheat, 53,000 
bushels of corn, 3380 barrels of pork, 10,988,000 
pounds of lard, 23,808 boxes of meats. 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 1468 cattle, 793 sheep, 7800 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2762 cattle, 1775 
sheep, 1573 quarters of beef from New York; 645 
cattle, 1625 sheep, from Baltimore; 610 cattle, 800 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 466 cattle 
from Portland; 359 cattle from Newport News; 
1115 cattle, 81 sheepfrom Montreal; a total of 
7425 cattle, 4274 sheep, 24,320 quarters of beef from 
all ports. Of this 3985 cattle, 4053 sheep, 17,370 
quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 2454 cattle, 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 
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5900 quarters of beef to London; 242 cattle, 42 
sheep to Glasgow; 330 cattle to Manchester; 301 
cattle, 39 sheep to Bristol; 900 quarters of beef to 
Southampton; 100 cattle to Hull, and 13 cattle, 
140 sheep, 150 quarters of beef to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on May 10, included 35,302,000 
bushels of wheat, 5,697,000 bushels of corn, 2,917,- 
000 bushels of oats, 1,346,000 bushels of rye and 
813,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 

revious week this shows a decrease of 3,026,000 

ushels of wheat, 546,000 bushels of corn, 13,000 
bushels of oats, 265,000 bushels of rye and 180,000 
bushels of barley. On May 11, 1901, the visible 
supply was 45,761,000 bushels of wheat, 17,338,000 
bushels of corn, 11,449,000 bushels of oats, 963,000 
bushels of rye and 719,000 bushels of barley. 

——There has been but few changes in the egg 
trade the past week. Receipts have not been 
large and many have gone into storage. Cape 


| and nearby fancy brown sell at 19 cents. Fresh 


Northern and Eastern at 174 cents, fair to good 
Eastern and selected Western 164 to 17 cents. 
Indiana fancy 17 cents. Fair to good Western 
16 to 164 cents, and dirties 144 to 15 cents. Stock 
in storage is now 100,794 cases, against 121,470 
cases a year ago. 

——The world’s exports of grain last week 
were reported as 8,134,240 bushels of wheat from 
five countries, and 3,347,775 bushels of corn from 
four countries. Of this the United States sent 
3,302,240 bushels of wheat and 126,773 bushels of 
corn. 

— An English agricultural paper contains the 
suggestion that the growers of tobacco under 
tents along the Connecticut River, if they are 
near the lines of railroads, could obtain an addi- 
tional income by renting space on the roof of 
their tents to advertisers. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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671 Boylston Street 


Finest Dehesa Bunch and 
Layer Raisins for table. 

Fresh Importation of Small 
Stone Lichee Nuts. 

Salted Pecans, Almonds, Peas 
nuts and Pistachios. 

Finest Imported French Prunes 
in glass and wood. 

Weisbaden Stuffed Prunes in 
fancy boxes. 

Stuffed Dates in 6 varieties. 

Crystallized French Fruits, ase 
sorted, Cherries, Red and 
White Pears, Angelique 
Apricots and Pineapple. 

Chinese Ginger Mandarin, the 
most delicate imported 
Crystallized and Stem. 

Figs, Imperial, in silk bags, 
Figs, Elims, in boxes. Figs 
in baskets, Figues Confites, 
Turkish Fig Paste. 

A fine line Chocolate Creams, 
Bon Bons and Confectionery. 

A full and complete line of 
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well matured Sherries, Clare 
ets. Sauternes and Cordials. 
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~ ‘Thanks, Kaiser Wilhelm. Also, hoch! 





+o 
The Lady of the Mist is clean, if not beau- 


tiful. 
ie ita ta NA 
The dominion of the air is not to be won 
without its horrible catastrophes. 
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When an ex-football player marries, his 
football costume makes its final appearance 
in the papers. 
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Cuba’s flag is already beginning to feel at 
home in the breeze that blows across the top 
of Morro Castle. 





i ial 
“U.S. Steel’ is such a pretty sentiment 

to emblazon in electric lights and embellish 

with American Beauty roses. 

—~->—> 
Who would recognize Andover if the in- 

stitution were lecated anywhere except on 

its own Andover elevation? 


Blue is still the nominal wear for Sunday, 
and the actual state of mind of a certain pro- 
portion of those who want soda water. 

—- +e o- U 

There seems to be something to be said for 
the ‘‘ water cure” as administered in Mal- 
den. At least the followers of Audubon 
will hardly sympathize with the victim. 

———_. > > oe —_ 

The American newspaper directory for 
1902 has just been published, and whoever 
looks it over will get a good impression of 
what is meant by the ‘‘ power of the press.”’ 


_— 
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Of course it is the hard coal men who are 
going to sue the miners’ trust. The soft 
coal men would naturally seek some basis 
of arbitration before proceeding to extreme 
measures. 
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Another woman has captured a thief, and 

made him return her property. The inci- 

dent is not a very large one, but every time 

athief is discomfited society at large may 
enjoy a chuckle. 





A good many of us share Mr. Reid’s be- 
wilderment in attempting to ‘‘ understand 
why the costume which our fellow-citizens 
themselves find quite republican at home, 
and a favorite in the country or at play, 
necessarily become monarchical abroad.” 
+> >So 

We are interested to note that the Hart- 
ford Times has discovered that the auto- 
mobile is unpleasantly noisy. People have 
been so busy dodging the automobile, noise 
and all, that this attribute of the invention 
is only just beginning to occur to them. 

eee 

England is preparing a ship combine of 
her own. When the community of inter- 
ests idea strikes at the empire of the sea, the 
result is apparently to be something more 
palpable than editorial discussions of the 
American invasion. 

a aaa 

Despite the proposed revision of the creed, 
Presbyterianism still wraps itselt in a grim 
garment, and one member of the committee 
of revision still dissents from authorita- 
tively agreeing that infants are liable to be 
saved. 
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Camille Flammaricn predicts that the late 
eruptions are the precursors of a general 
voleanie disturbance, but fortunately for 
the general peace of mind M. Flammarion 
is more closely associated with picturesque 
theory than with demonstrable fact. 
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Housework properly conducted is an ex- 
cellent exercise, but where are the schools 
to teach the physical culture side of it? 
Here is an opportunity for a bright young 
woman looking for a new profession. 

——- ~-oo- 

When the weather gets warmer we shall 
think with envy of the crew of the good 
ship ‘* American,’’ which has just sailed 
away from Gloucester, bound for the Polar 
regions and a catch of halibut. 

Sympathy is an excellent thing, but prac- 
tical aid is better. The subscriptions now 
accumulating for the sufferers of St. Pierre 
are pleasant proof that most persons appre- 
ciate the distinction. 

->- 

Perhaps the most expensive servant on 
record is the one who hired out in New 
York the other day, stayed two hours, and 
went away with $3500 worth of miscella- 
neous jewelry. 
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he Charleston Exposition seems to be 
another that hardly passes away in a blaze 
of financial glory. St. Louis can well af- 
ford to look thoughtful. Buffalo, we under- 
stand, is now looking thoughtful, but is 
secretly of the opinion that her thoughtful- 
ness was paid for at a high rate. 
~->>-o 
We welcome the prospect of another boy- 
choir in Boston. The boy-choir is a dis- 
tinctively church organization, devoted to 
distinctively church music ; and the gradual 
adoption of such organization in Protestant 
Episcopal churches all over the country is a 
very good sign in the direction of taste and 


appropriateness. 
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Governor Davis of Arkansas has declared 
his motives educational rather than face- 
tious.He wishes to teach Massachusetts just 
what the negro is like, and so he proposes to 
send us his convicts. Perhaps he might 
send us some white convicts at the same 
time for purposes of comparison. 

So fashion threatens to revive snuff. She 
set the seal of approval on the snuff-box 
years ago, it may be remembered, but com- 
mon folk kept right on “ drinking their 
tobacco ’’ in the customary pipe, and in due 
time fashion came round again to the same 
custom. 














What a splendid ad. fora greatest show on 
earth is this that travels to us irom the 
French town of Beziers. Everybody that 
the big tent could possibly accommodate 
had crowded in, and those who couldn’t get 
in were so vexed and disappointed that they 
mobbed the show and put a stop to the per. 
formance. 





> 
We are pretty well accustomed to hearing 
Mr. Carnegie say he is not a philanthropist, 
and there are probably a good many people 
who agree with him, those, for example, 
who write letters asking for a few thou- 
sands as a mere loan until they have made 
their fortunes by speculating with them. 
—__-~ >> 
It is difficult to sympathize with the New 
York justice who discharged a cabman, 
arrested for charging a poor emigrant $4 
for a five-block ride, upon his promise not 
to do it again. A person who does this sort 
of thing once is sure todo it again at the 
first opportunity, and there are already 








The elevator is beginning to accumulate 
a record of fatalities, which shows that 
modern civilization pays the price of its con- 
veniences in the case of this invention as 
wellas of others. When we add the effect 
which the discontinuance of exercise, that 
has been brought about by elevators instead 
of stairways, is said to have had upon the 
action of the modern heart, the bill assumes 
very noticeable proportions. 
> 

The severe cold weather of May 9 and 10 
has undoubtedly caused much damage to 
the fruit crop in many sections. Michigan, 
Ohio and the more northern New England 
States report a severe snowstorm, when 
many of the fruit trees were in bloom, and 
a possible killing of the fruit blossoms or 
the developing fruit. Northern New York 
reports a temperature 18° below freezing, 
which destroyed the fruit buds, early vege- 
tables and the hop vines, and the amount of 
the damage can scarcely be estimated by a 
money value. Farmers who had put their 
cows in pasture must return them to barn feed 








and only in those places which were favored 
by a high wind have the crops escaped from 
severe freezing. Even in southern Rhode 
Island the damage to fruit trees is re- 
ported as having been very severe, and 
around Boston, while the temperature did 
not run as low as at other points farther 
north, the chances for a good crop of fruit 
is lessened by the injury to blossoms on the 
windward side of the trees. Probably the 
early-blossoming fruits, as cherries, peaches, 
plums and strawberries, have suffered more 
than those that blossom later, as in many 
cases the petals have fallen off and left the 
embryo ‘fruit to be more fully exposed to 
freezing. Yet we hope that the harm done 
is not sufficient to make this a fruitless year 
for the orchardists. 


The Seeding and Cultivation of Crops. 


Before one season’s crops are fed out on 
the farm itis time to begin preparing for 
the raising of those for the year to come. 
Already is this work well on the way in the 
South and some parts of the West where the 
conditions are favorable, and it will be con- 
tinued in other parts of the country up to 
and into June, until all the seeaing is com- 
pleted. 

The growing of such crups on the farm as 
will be most wanted for use as far as it can 
be profitably done would seem to be the best 
plan to follow. These of course will vary 
in accurdance with location, climate and 
soil. 

Not all crops are adapted to the same con- 

ditions, but there are usually enough to 
make up a good variety for any and all parts 
of our great country where wanted. There is 
much in the selection of these crops for the 
different localities, and then by the best 
systems of cultivation, aid in the produc- 
tion of satisfactory harvests. 
The seeding should, as a usual,/thing, be 
done as early in the season as the weather 
and condition of the soil will permit, for, as 
most generally is found to be the case, this 
will give the best results in the end. 

A good variety cf crops for fodder pur- 
poses will be found better than to depend 
pretty much on one or two principal kinds. 
This is found to be particularly the case 
where dairying is the principal industry 
followed on the farm. 

Of late years some very valuable fodder 
plants have been coming into use inthe 
western and southern portions of the United 
States. Prominent among these is alfalfa, 
which promises to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the farmers where it can be 
grown. Both for hay and grazing purposes 
it is said to be invaluable. 

At the South there are other plants par- 
ticularly adapted to that section of country 
in addition to alfalfa, such as the cow pea, 
soy bean, sorghum, etc. 

Here at the North we have largely to de- 

pend on the common red and alsike clovers 
as an addition to the common grasses and 
tbe universal corn crop, which in some of 
its varieties is adapted to the most of this 
country. 
To produce as much of the fodder and 
grain needed onthe farm is considered to 
be good economy, wherever it can be done, 
although this is not very strictly followed 
out in practice. But every farmer should 
endeavor to grow abundant crops that will 
be needed for use on the farm, and then of 
the various kinds of grain as far as circum- 
stances will admit or be found profitable. 

According to reports there was a large 

area sown to winter wheat, and up to date 
the prospect for this crop has been consid- 
ered very good. The shortage in last year’s 
corn crop and consequent high prices will 
most likely have a tendency to an increased 
acreage, and with an average yield at har. 
vest time prices will probably in due time 
go back where they were previous to last 
year. 
Plenty of forage for all kinds of stock, 
along with good crops of the different kinds 
of grain, will mean abundant dairy and 
meat products and of superior quality. 


> 
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Breed Not Feed. 


There are so many requests for improved 
rations which will increase the quality of 
the milk and cream of dairy cows that one 
might be convinced that our dairying is 
rapidly awakening to the new order of 
things. Kut it must be said that most of 
these inquiries voice a desire which can- 
not be gratified by any mixture of 
feed. They ask that a feed shall be 
devised which will improve the rich- 
ness and quality of their milk. Most of 
them have been feeding fairly rich foods, 
and the cows have not been suffering from 
any lack of nourishing rations. The only 
answer to these requests must be that the 
cows must be changed, and not the food. 
Now it is an excellent thing to have an 
ideal ration for dairy cows, and to feed 
them consistently with it, but such a ration 
fed to poor cows would not yield any 
good results. It might in the long run 
gradually improve the quality of the milk 
and cream, but not enough to make the 
difference in the cost of thefood. If one 
wishes to use such an ideal ration, he 
should also undertake to breed his herd 
up toa higher standard. If he is not will- 
ing to dispose of his cows for better stock, 
he must at least introduce new blood every 
year. The herd must be headed by a fine 
bull, which will bring up the standard of 
averages, so that the ideal ration can pro- 
duce its best results. 

There are plenty who maintain that it is 
impossible materially and permanently to 
change the percentage of fat in a cow’s 
milk by improved feeding rations. Un- 
questionably this has given a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and caused a good deal 
of discouragement in many quarters. But 
it should not. Temporarily improved 
rations may show a change for the better 
in the fat of the milk, but it is small 
and not permanent. Consequently those 
who have tried it and found that there was 
no continuous improvement gave up the 
work and fell back into old conditions. 








again, as the grass is frozen on the ground, | 


It is necessary often to change the cows 


latter without the former will often produce 
no good results. 
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Packing Dairy Butter. 


That a good deal of butter which is now 
sold in the summer time at cheap prices 
could be packed successfully for winter 
arkets at much higher prices is quite evi? 
dent. It isa short-sighted policy which in- 
duces a farmer to sell his surplus butter. for 
starvation prices at the country store or city 
markets in summer when the surplus is 
large allover the country. It is no more 
difficult for the average farmer and small 
dairyman to pack his butter away for future 
sales than it is for the big storage compa- 
nies in the city, which have their agents in 
the field buying up winter butter at summer 
rates. If one would provide himself with a 
small icehouse, which is almost essential 
today for good farming, the butter could be 
stored at homeas well as in the city refrig- 
erators. 

The butter used for packing should be 
absolutely free and untainted when packed 
away,and then the very best and cleanest 
methods of packing should be employed. 
It should be remembered that a very little 
tainted butter left in any firkin or tub will 
injure the whole lot packed in it. Abso- 
lute cleanliness is the first essential. The 
best firkins or tubs for packing butter in 
should be made of white oak, and they 
should be new, and not second hand. It 
is unwise policy to purchase second-hand 
firkins and expect to pack butter in them 
to keep until winter. When purchased 
they should be soaked in cold water for 
at least half a day, and then scalded and 
soaked in boiling water just before the 
butter is putin them. When thus cleansed 
they should be rubbed thoroughly inside 
with fine salt moistened a little with water. 
Then dry the inside and place a fine sifted 
layer of salt in the bottom, and pack a 
layer of butter three inches thick on it. 
Then sprinkle salt over the top and pack 
away another three-inch layer of fin 
butter. Fill in this way up to within three 
inches of the top, and cover: the surface 
layer with clean, new cheesecloth. The 
eovering cloth should be an inch larger 
than the top, so the edges can be turned 
under. Cover the cloth with salt and turn 
the edges over it. The salt should come up 
even with the surface, so that the wooden 
top will fiton snugly. In this way butter 
will keep in cold storage six months to a 
year. 
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importance of Good Grooms. 


Good grooms are just as essential to the 
success of atrainer as good horses. No 
trainer can have permanent success in cam- 
paigning trotters or pacers. unless he em- 
ploys industrious, faithful, temperate and 
intelligent caretakers. The man who took 
care of Goldsmith Maid is entitled to nearly, 
perhaps full as much, credit for her wonder- 
ful campaigns and her record-breaking per- 
formance as was her driver. It wasthrough 
his efforts that she was put in condition to 
accomplish her marvelous feats. The same 
is true of the man who has the care of 
Cresceus (2.024). 

One of the best reinsmen and most suc- 
cessful trainers in New England remarked 
tothe writer a few months ago that a first- 
class groom and second-class trainer and 
driver will prove a more successful combina- 
tion than a first-class trainer and second- 
class caretaker. In other words, a. good 
horse in the hands of a second-class trainer 
and first-class groom or caretaker will win 
more money during a season’s campaign 
than the same horse will win in the hands 
of a first-class trainer and second-class care- 
taker. 

No trainer who is really first class will 
trust a good horse in the hands of any but 
first-class grooms. Some men who have 
ability to be first-class trainers may be pe- 
nurious to do so in order to save the differ- 
ence in wages between a first-class care- 
taker and an inferior one, but the trainer 
who does this will soon take a back seat. He 
will be regarded asa ‘‘ has been,” and after 
a trainer once gets that reputation it will be 
harder for him to get the confidence of the 
owners of first-class horses than it was in 
the first place to establish a reputation as a 
first-class trainer and.driver. The success- 
ful trainer, interesting and _ instructive 
author, and genial gentleman, A. J. Feek, 
has an interesting chapter concerning 
grooms in his work, entitled ‘‘ Every Man 
His Own Trainer,’ from which we extract 
the following: 

‘‘T learn something nearly every day 
about a horse, either from my own observa- 
tion, or a word dropped perhaps from a 
stable boy, but the idea was a good one, and 
I would adopt it as quick asif it came from 
Hiram Woodruff, the great Dan Mace or 
Doble, as many cases of improvement in 
horses is as much due to the man having 
the care of them in the stable,.as to the man 
who drives them. It is just as necessary 
that the horses should be well cared for 
after their work as it is to drive them well. 
‘* A good and successful trainer is one 
that watches his horses as closely and care- 
fully in the stable as they would watch his 
gait when driving him on the track. Many 
men who are left in charge of good horses 
are not fit to have charge of a mule. Many of 
them are willing to do anything and every- 
thing while you are there, but as soon as 
you are out of sight some of them will grab 
a blanket, lie down and go to sleep, and let 
the horse take careof himself; others will 
go to kicking and pounding a horse for some- 
thing he had done an hour before when you 
were there, but at that time he did not dare 
do it; perhaps the horse from fright will 
jump around and strain himself some way, 
the next morning when you arrive at the 
stable you find the horse lame, the skin 
knocked off in places. 

** Possibly he felldown or jumped through 
adoor quickly, scarring and injuring his 
hip. You might study, ask, guess and 
cross-examine until your head ached, and 
no one would know how it happened, and 
when you questioned the groom too closely 
he might say, ‘he must have got cast last 
night; I never saw that until this morning.’ 
“‘ T have had this occur when perhaps half 
a dozen men or boys stood by and saw it, 
but I could not get one of them to acknow- 
ledge that they knew anything about it. 
Perhaps in three months afterwards, when 
I had discharged the man and he was in’ 
some other part of. the country, and the 
horse had recovered or was recovering from 
his injuries, one of the other men would 
say, ‘ Boss, did not you not know what ailed 
that horse?’ I would say.no. His repDby 
would be, ‘I do; Bill knocked him down, 
or perhaps went. to whipping him, and he 
jumped through the door and hurt his hip, 
strained his ankle or bruised his knee,’ 
which would make a man boil like a dinner 
pot. 

‘© Many a horse is spoiled in this way and 
thrown out of training, and the public will 
say they are no good, they can’t stand work, 
they will never amount to anything, when if 








There is only one thing to say to such men. 





quite too many of him. 


first, and then change the feed. Doing the 


2.20 or 2.15 horse, which was then out of the 
question, all owing to a bad-tempered 
groom. I have otten said to myself, how 
fortunate it is for men that horses cannot 
talk, as they might speak unkind words of 
their driver as well as their groom. I tell 
you that kindness and nursing in the stable 
has us much to do in developing speed as 
driving. 

‘**] have had men that would get a horse 
toeat from ten to twelve quarts of oats a 
day, or within twenty-four hours, when 
other men could not get them to eat more 
than five or six quarts in the same time. It 
is very necessary that the horse and groom 
agree, and we all know that must be brought 
about by kindness. I have seen horses that 
would seemingly follow their groom through 
fire, and would be lonesome and uneasy as 
soon as the man was out of his stall, or out 
of his sight, would prick up his ears and 
seem so glad when he came back, would 
come up to him and smell him all over, and 
would want to kiss or lap him with his 
tongue, and demonstrate affection in every 
possible manner. 

““Onthe other hand, in some cases the 
horse would he scared to death, seemingly, 
would fly tothe other side of the stall and 
fairly tremble out of fear that he was going 
to get a kick orcut of a whip for something. 
Many times that horse would biteor kick 
that man ‘every chance he got, because he 
had abused him, and revenge is sweet even 
toahorse. On the other hand, where there 
is an affectionate understanding between 
horse and groom, no amount of provocation, 
by fright or otherwise, would be sufficient 
to make that horse do any harm to his 


groom in any way. 
‘* This applies to the driver as well as the 


groom. I believe many a good horse has 
been ruined and thrown away from ignor- 
ance and bad handling on the track, in an 
attempt to make speed by brute force in- 
stead of kindness and studying the horse’s 
disposition, as there are no two horses tem- 
pered just alike more than people. 
are very rare cases where a horse will not 
improve some instead of going back if he is 


said before, no two want training just 
alike. 


horse had better not have much to do with 
him in the stable, as a horse knows the dif- 


the driver handle him or rub him in the 
stall. I have seen cases where the groom 
could doanything that could be Jone with 
the horse in the stall,—makea perfect pet of 
him. When the driver would attempt to go 


a cross dog. 
‘**T have had horses myself that I did not 


know that I had ever given them a cross 
word or blow of the whip in my life, that 


wouls pardly allow me to go into their stall 
unless the groom was there. They seemed 


me; and you get out, or I will kick you out 
oreat you up.’ Solrarely go into their 
stall to do anything with them, and I have 
several of that kind at present. If a man 
comes and wants to see one of them [ call 


come and pull the blanket off, rather than 
have a row with and irritate them. 

** Great care should be taken not to irritate 
ahorse’s disposition more than that of a 
child. They know just as well who belongs 


place as you do, for I don’t believe any man 
gives a horse credit for the intellect he 
ossesses. 

** A good groom usually sleeps in the stall 
with his horse while in training, especially 
in warm weather, and it is wonderful how 


the horse closely snuggled up to the 
man, so closely that it would seem almost 
impossible that he was not lying on 
him, both asleep, many times the horse’s 


times addicted todrink, be sut an evening 
and get full, would just be able to get in 


dle of the floor. The horse would step over 


to lie down, but either stand up all night or 
wait until the man got sober enough to move 
along and give him room enough to lie down 
without getting on him. 


early in the morning before the man was up, 


ural rest and both were sober. I would find 
the horse up standing over the man,—he had 


horse would be rooting the man with his 


ing to turn him over, especially if the man 
was lying upun his face. 


stable. 
back, the horse would be kissing his face, 
tickling his ear with his tongue, an 
using every means to wake him up gently, 
and it is really amusing to see how careful 
they were not to harm the man. I have 
seen them walk across the stall to the feed 
box, perhaps look into it, turn back, walk 
near the man, and perhaps raise afoot and 
paw the floor, and would seem to say, ‘‘ You 
lazy fellow, why don’t you awake and give 
me my breakfast? ’’ When the man would 
rouse up, the horse would dance around the 
stall and seem to be as happy as a puppy 
when his master comes home. 


be very much augmented when there isany 
danger, say when we are shipping them in 


the car, but will constantly paw, fret and 
whinny. I have seen them worry so much 


trivial errand like getting a lunch, a pail of 


when the man was away, but when the man 
came back they would quiet down and seem 


post and would protect them from all harm.’’ 





Wintergreen Out of Birch. 
It may sound strange to think of making 


green, says the Westfield Valley Echo, but 


tract. Wintergreen is made from plain 
ordinary hill farm, and the distillery at 
Dayville, in the town of Chester, is the sub- 
ject of this sketch. It has just closed its 
season’s work, for nothing in this line of 


weather sets in. Che Dayville mill has 





nished employment to several men, besides 
distributing upward of $4000 to the farmers 
in that section for birch brush. 4 
The distillery is located in a picturesque 
valley a few miles above Huntington, on 


tain stream of pure water exactly adapted 
to the purposes of the plant. The distillery 





he had a good groom he might have made a 


had been in operation for two years, and is 


wintergreen. 


tillery every winter, as it is something 
head lying on the man, using him for a| unique 
pillow. I have had men who were some- | tries. 
busy to explain the complete workings of 
he business, and it is indeed quite a curi- 
the stall, and perhaps fall down in the mid- | osity to see common black birch brush going 
I , into the chopper at one end of the building |’ 
him and around him, trying to find a place | anda beautiful colorless pure oil of winter- 
green coming out at the other end, all ready 
for market. 
two years ago, the business was carried on 
! near New Boston, not farfrom Winsted, Ct., 
*“‘ And again 1 have been to the stable | put, of course, in time, the birch supply of a 
, ; é 

on occasions when they both had their nat- pens rig eo ae 
new location was sought, a prospector re- 
’ ported that ‘‘ up the river from Huntington ”’ 
perhaps pulled the blankets off him. The| was the greatest black-birch section he ever 
saw. The ground was carefully looked 
nose, and really acted as though he was try-| over, confirming his opinion, and the mill 
2 was consequently located at Dayville. But 
F You will often | ¢ has since been discovered that the great 
find them sleeping in that position in the | iroh section which was referred to was up 
If the man was lying on his | the east branch of the river, toward Knight- 
yille, instead of up the west branch, toward 
Dayville. And it is noteworthy that the 
Knightville section is furnishing a great 
quantity of brush toward keeping the 
distillery going. However, the birch is so 
plentiful in all this section that manager 
Gladwin estimates that it will take at least 
ten years to exhaust the supply, which in- 
sures almost as a permanent institution the 
wintergreen-made-of-birch distillery at Day- 
ville, in Chester, Mass. 


“The attachment to the groom seemsto|the mother of President John Quincy 
Adams, wrote to her husband about the 


time of the issuing of the Declaration of In- 
the cars from place to place. The general-| dependence: “In the new code of laws, 
ity of horses are not contented one minute | which I suppose it will be necessary for you 
when their groom is out of sight or out of | to frame, I hope you will remember the 
ladies, and be more generous and favorable 
to them than your ancestors.” If all women 
in the absence of the groom, even on a| had been like Mrs. Abigail Adams there 
would have been no excuse for declining or 
water, etc., that they would break out in a | neglecting to give them equal suffrage with 


sweat, and seemed to be in constant fear | men. 
in a town who are well qualified by 


education and natural intuition to vote|, @ 
to feel safe, as their bodyguard was at his | upon town, State or national questions 
upon our fingers, 
more than one per cent. of the women 
over twenty-one years of age. We will ac- 
knowledge also that there is more than one 
wintergreen out of anything but winter-| per cent. of the male voters who are not 
better informed, and it might be better if 
as a matter of fact not an ounce of win- | they were taken from the lists and women 
tergreen of any sort is used in manufactur- | allowed to vote instead of them. But the 
ing the oil which is the basis of the ex- | time for universal suffrage for women will 
not come until women feel more interest in 
black birch brush, such as grows on the | political matters, and allow themselves to 
be governed in their opinions by careful 
study of both sides of the question, and 
not by personal prejudice, 
th i 
distilling business can be done after warm op an ag sang Fe Py ety 
Then we may expect they will make more 
been run steadily all winter, and has fur- | effort to fit themselves to iv the right 
properly and honestly. 


according <o reports, have a good stable of 
the river road, and stands close to a moun- | horses out this year. The general, as the 
veteran trainer is familiarly known, has 
been wintering at Thomasville, Ga., and 
Frank has been at bome jogging the horses. 


a substantial two-story wooden building, 
and is laid out with big vats occupying 
nearly the entire first floor. Just outside is 
a huge cutting machine, consisting of a 
revolving drum of knives. The brush is run 
through this, 
run through a cutter, chopping into pieces 
not more than two inches long, which fall 
into an elevater of the grist-mill pattern. 
This conveys the clippings to the upper 
floor of the building, where they are dumped 
into five piles of even quantity directly over 
the five vats underneath. The vats are 
emptied every twenty-four hours, and in 
that time the cutter and elevator will make 
ready an ample quantity to refill them. 


exactly as 


The process of distillation that goes on in 


the vat is by means of live steam, which is 
carried through the vat, with the birch clip- 
pings packed in around the coils of pipe. In 
the twenty-four hours a great steaming proc- 
ess takes place, and as the vat is tightly 
sealed, this steam is entirely prevented from 
escaping. It is then condensed by passing 
in pipes through cold running water, and is 
then drawn off like syrup—the pure oil of 
A vat holds about a ton and a 
half of brush, and from it from two to 
four pounds of the pure oil will be ex- 
tracted. The latter, it should be under- 
stood, is not the wintergreen which we buy 
at the drug store; the latter is only the ex- 
tract, and to make it the oil is reduced fully 
30 times. 
ing the vats, for the slightest air hole would 
permit the valuable steam to escape, and 
thus all the labor be lost. 


Great care must be taken in seal- 


When the twenty-four hour process is 


ended the oil is drawn off, the birch all 
shoveled out of the vat, and everything is 
in readiness to fill it up again. 
clippings make excellent fuel, and are 
used entirely to run the plant, twenty- 
horse power being supplied, though not 
more than half that amount is actually 
used. The price paid for birch brush de- 
livered in the distillery yard is $3 per 
There |’top, and during the past winter upward 
of 1300 tons have been put through the 
distilling process, 
properly handled and trained. As I have | oj] of wintergreen. It is a common idea that 
something is put into it in the process, but 
a this is not so, itis simply the extracted oil 
As a general thing a man who drives 8 | ¢-om ordinary birch mone 4 that is all. The 
process is simple, but interesting, and a de- 
: lightful wintergreen odor not only fills the 
ference ; that is to say, don’t like to have | qistinery and adheres to the clothing for 
days afterward, but it permeates the whole 
neighborhood, and can be noticed long be- 
fore one comes in sight of the distillery. 


The used 


and come out pure 


Birch brush as large as two inches in 


in the stall the h ld pitch at him li diameter and as small as the tiniest tips 
eras would plichat bin like is used with equally good results, and about 


the only limitation is that their use must 
be abandoned before the buds begin to 
start. 
has proved a great boon to the farmers of 
that section, who are thus able to turn into 
to say, ‘you have no business here ; you drive | ©@8h @ product that has heretofore been 
wholly wasted. Some big loads have heen 
drawn in, the record-breaker being a sled- 
load that weighed 9000 pounds, while one 
load drawn on a wagon weighed 6600 
pounds. 
the groom, no matter what he is doing, to | tons, but even at that it is fairly profitable, 
considering that the raw material is actu- 
ally without value. 


Providing a market for the brush 


The average load is not over two 


The distillery is owned by the Messrs. 


Dickinson of Essex, Ct., and is managed by 
William P. Gladwin, who knows the busi- 
there and whether you are in your proper | ness from top to bottom. He has made a/| 
study of wintergreen manufacture for | 
years, and has worked out toa fine point | 
how toget the greatest possible quantity of 
oil froma given amount of brush. Market- 
ing the product 1s a simple matter, as it is 
A all shipped directly to Essex, after being, of 
much affection a horse will show for the | course, thoroughly filtered and refined. The | 
man. Ihave often gone around the stalls | oil as it drips from the vats resembles in 
late at night, say eleven o’clock, and found | appearance ordinary maple 


Scores of visitors are attracted to the dis- 


in western Massachusetts indus- 
The genial manager is never too 


Before coming to Dayville, 


> 


The wife of President John Adams, and 





But while we could count the women 


they scarcely form 


But perhaps 


a> 
<i 


John E. Turner and his son Frank will, 





ensilage is 


syrup, but. 
when refined the finished product is as color- 
less as water. 





PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, Power, 


HOSE And PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., cosriii',3:, 

















MECHANICS FAIR 


BOSTON, 
Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 1902 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
[NO CHARGE FOR SPACE. | 
ADMISSION, - 25c. 
SpecialAttractions. Clean, Educational, 


Applications for space and information send 
Secretary echanics Building. 




















Eclipse & WINDMILLS: 


We have just overhauled an Ecuipse | 
WinpMizt that has not had accent put out | 
on it for repairs for 16 years! | 


18 THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? | 


PUMPS 
PIPE. 














Estimates 


submitted on 
Complete Send for 
Outfits. Catalogues. 


CHARLES J. JACER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 























STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 


MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defiesall competition. More 
popular thanever, In useeverywhere. Wecan in- 
terest you. 


Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 










mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 
Sees 


DON'T SWEAR 


Because the 
house is out of 
im water but buy 
an 





IMPERIAL WIND-MILL. 


It is the cheapest investment 
ou can make, as it has jatent 
Internal gear and malleable 
iron frame. 
We also sell Pumps, Tanks, 
Gas Engines and general Water 
Supplies. 


SMITH & THAYER 


COMPANY, 
236 CONGRESS ST., 
Beston, Mass. 


SPRAMOTOR PAINT 
der form, requiring only the ad- 
id water for instant use. 











with age; 
and at \ the 


aranteed. Write for booklet. 
SPRAMOTOR CO., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. LONDON, CAN. 


HO HUMBUG 8 PERFECT IN. 

STRUMENTS in} 
Humane Swing V. Stock Marker and Calf 
Dehorner Stopsswine of ali ages from 
rooting. makes 48 differentear marks, ali 
sizes, with same blade. Extracts Horns 
Testimonialsfree. Priee 81.50 orsen’ $1 
ret iton tria! :i fitsnits send balance 
Pat’d Apr 23,1901 


FARMER BRIGHTON, rairneid, lowa. 


TO USERS OF 


GLASS MILK BOTTLES 


We offer 
WATERPROOF PAPER CAPS 
for above at the following cut prices: 
ries lots, b> cents per 1000 











oe “ 18 “ “ “ 


19 “ “ “ 
rT) “ 20 “ “ “ 


Barrels contain 50,000. Samples sent at reques' 
also prices quoted on smaller lots. We make |! 
Flint Glass Milk Jars—these will outwear_ tw: 
the cheaper kind now in general use. DEA’. 
FOSTER & CO., Glaew Manufacturer-. 
14 Blackstone 8t., Beeston; 120 Lai« 
St., Chicage. 
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of a bull, just put a PAGE FENCE between you © 
him, then you'll be perfectly safe. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MI | 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT >: 
——BY SPRAYING : 


and use the Best Pumps. " 
These are for sale by... ‘ 


® THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, « 
fe 174 High St., Boston, fass. | 
fm Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed Free 















Pe EEE EE EEE eceecee* 
FAMOUS EUREKA GOVERNOR, $4.18 PREP?' 
Has pivoted actio!, 


ths. leverage, givine 
reinsman absolute ‘ 
trol. CAN place ) 
where wanted, } 
horse up from brea® | 
length of bike. 
NOT lug, go side 
choke down, ope? 
mouth, injure or | 
tate. 


E. G. A. KLINE, Williamsport, Ps 


THE MILITARY 
RUBBER HORSE BRUSH 


FY + tyne 
is the only HUMANE cleaning 1)" 
lement that is thorough! epee 
ive. For Cleaning, Sheddine ae 
._ A favorite for clipped 
horses. Price 1. Sent 
paid. The trade supplied. 


SUE FLEXIBLE RUBGER GOODS CO., Winsted.Conm 
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Che Markets. 
\OSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 





h 


AK 
AND BRIGHTON, 


1» the week ending May 21, 1902. 








of light 


plement. Several butch 


ere were at Watertown ear} 
LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | patch out. en 


y—Strong prices exist in consequence 
arrivals of cattle for slaughtering pur- 
poses, Butchers anxious to secure their com- 
ers who usually buy only 
y in the morning to 
Arrivals light from all sections. J. 
H. Neal sold 6 cattle to dress 1000 tbs each, at 9c, 
d.w. H.K. Davis 4 beef cows 1000 ibs, 
Shotes do., of 850 tbs, 
Lougee & Cha 


ook ..3720 6542 300 -28,527 3598 lows 2 cattle of 2600 Ibs, at 6jc. 


Hy ok2907«B1GS.—s27HSC«NSLGD «BID 





Prices eon Nerthern Cattie. 


$5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
ality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
0; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
vestern steers, 54@7}c. 
s and YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
3.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
~°.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
.es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 


unbs, 5@7}e. 
Hogs—Per pound, Western, 7}@7éc, live 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
, dressed hogs, 8#@9}c. 
\  \). CALVES—34$@6$e P tb 


"Cxis SKINS—65c@$1.30 dairy skins, 40@60c. 


rt rs—25@75e. 





Watertown. .2270 6523 3,973 
srigh 1450 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. FS Atwood 5 1 


At Brighton. 
22 E G Foss 


bring good prices. 


Milch Cows. 
The buying not extensive or active. 
ply has diminished, but equal to the 
Per hundred pounds on total weight of Dealers affirm that cows are not plenty in the 
; low and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first country, and is the prime cause of light supply. 
No lack of milk at the present time. Choice cows 
E. R. Foye sold 1 choice cow, 
of 18 quarts, at $67.50; 1 at $50. Libby Bros. had 
anumber of milch cows to sell on commission. 
Sales at $25@58. Wardwell & McIntire sold cows, 
$30@50; 1 fine cow, $55. 
Veal Calves. 
Prices have advanced }@}c within the week, 
<10a20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- | even with heavy supply. Veal trade in the city 
ad. at its best at the present time. 
-v—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, | Intire sold 45, of 120 tbs, at 6c. E. R. Foye, 20 
. sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $3@ | Calves, of 110 tbs, 6c. W. A. Gleason, 30 calves, at 


Late Arrivals. 


Wednesday—Market for milch cows even with 
a light supply showed considerable moderation. 
The pasture feed is good, and any common cow 
.s—Brighton—6}@7e P tb; country lots, 5} will now give a good mess of milk. Milk plenty, 
and slow sales of cows, but fat beef cows never 
selling better, or at the leastfor years. Some 
Low—Brighton, 4@5¢ P 1; country lots, | CWS held at 5}¢ P tb. Libby Bros. sold 1 choice 
Jersey, $60, 2 fine Ayrshires, $55 each, with cows 
- $30@50. J.S. Henry sold 5 choice cows at $50@ 
60, 10 cows between $40 and $48, 10 at $35@38. 
W. Cullen, 12 choice cows, $60 a head. J. T. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | Molloy,1 choice cow, $55,2 at $52.50 each, 1 at 
2435 523 | $47, 1 at $45, down to $35. O.H. Forbush sold a 
19 = 24,554 1163 168 | likely bull, of 1400 ths, at $5.65 Y 100 tbs; 1 cow, 
34c. W. Scallon sold cows from $40@55. 


Stere Pigs. 


Fully 300 head on sale. Small pigs, $2.50@4; 
F Ricker 16 25 shotes, $5@8. 
6 


at 4c, 5 
at 3c, 3 oxen of 4100 ths, at 6c. 

and pman 14 steers of 1310 tbs at 6c. 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | Thompson & Hanson 2 steers 6c. Harris & Fel. 


The sup- 
demand. 


Wardwell & Mc- 





> A Berry 
$ igee & Chap- BjF Coombs 8 
; At enaneen. 


JS Henry 


Canada. 
At Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 393 


man 14 
Wardwell & Me- 0 
Intire 11 
M.D) Holt & Son 13 
H M Lowe 10 3 
Libby & Gould 5 


Libby Bros. | J Gould 100 Chickens, choice roasting..............-- 24@27 
Haris & Fel- Gordon & Iron- Chickens, fair to good............ -......-- 12@15 
lows 25 12 ~~ sides Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb.....-. 35@38 
Thompson & i: " 1 tb each, P pair.......... 50@75 
Hanson 18 Massachusetts. Fowls, extra choice................ -...-. - 14@15 
ER Foye 13 At Watertown. eS Se ae 12@13 
G E Lowell 23 +4 JS Henry 13 67] Pigeons, tame, P doz............-........ 75@)1 50 
W A Gleason 14 WA Bardwell 8 115 8q > MatltSERRe OT® . 2 25@2 50 
J M Philbrook 9 OH Forbush 6 estern iced or frozen— 
Richardson & Roder & Keene 26 Turkeys, com. to good.................. 14@15 
Blaisdell 13 At Brighten. “ WN Gus oc 8s; isnacenwe anion 17@19 
J S Henry 40 «REE ee sa Sleep ip 20@ 22 
New Hampshire. H A Gilmore 25 Broilers, good to choice............-....--- 14@17 
At Brighton. Scattering 80 Capons, small and medium.............. 13@15 
iNemawed treet | Semen ina 
AtNE q eo y i ee ee @ 
Co. W W Mills 160——«d| «Gon... ssa. oe @ J 
AFJones&Co 5 H K Davis f 
T Shay 11 W Rodman 4 Liye Peultry. 
At Watertown. yalker 
HMNims "64, WH Austin 12 | Roostefs pib....2s.ccsscscociccecicsciiut! “gato 
Breck & Jo « = 
WF Wallace 51 60 Western. BOGE FY B.......-----rennn-qonennnreneponn- 2a 


At Brighten. 
Morris BeefCo 255 
Swift & Co 374 
SS Learned 192 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 6 











Fred Savage 20 Sturtevant & Creamery, extra— 
HN Jenne 4 Haley 80 & N. H. assorted sizes............--- 23@ 
NH Woodward 2 W H Monroe 80 Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- 23@ 
W E Hayden 67 AtNED M & Weel Northern N. Y., large tubs............... ne 
AP Needham 11 2 Ce. Western, large ash tubs................. @ 
Tinker & Bedell12. 10 NEDM& Wool Western, asst. spruce tubs............... ze 
AINEDM& Weel Co 459 5160 | Creamery, northern firsts............----- - 23@ 
Co. At Watertown. Creamery, western firsts..................- 22 
W A Ricker 66 1 J AHathaway 339 1056 | Creamery, seconds................--.------ 20@21 
MG Flanders 10 Creamery, eastern.........-.-.------------ @ 
as a eS er 
k E Dal Vi ete 21 
Live Stec xperts. PAGE dcctiveckcinanons @ 
More doing than for several weeks in the way Renovated... ....---+.-+-+-+-220+-+e0e-200+ 19@22 
of exports. Five steamers were loaded for Lon-| Extra northern creamery......----.------ hl 
don and Liverpool, none for Glasgow. Prices —— pony t ingcagiterenrserteetnnepnenvehd - * 
ull as firm ¢ iv .144@15¢, | Common to good....-.-..----------.------- @ 
gig a Liverpoal oh bern tt ue 004 Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints...........- 
d.w. on State cattle with a good <iemand. Extra northern creamery..........-.-.---+ @u 
ket for sheep dull at 15jc,d. w. A fair number | Extra northern dairy..-.... ....-.-------- 224. @ 
of Canada cattle, included in exports. For the | Common to good....-.....---.-------------- 21@22 
week 2618 catule, 1056 sheep and 22 horses. 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Kan- Cheere 
sas, for Liverpool, 195 State cattle and 1056 New York, old twins, extra # M™.....-..-.. past 
sheep, with 337 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway; vi a - pineacqcmeesagases oad er 
100 Canada eattle by J. Gould. On steamer Lan- |... SOCOMUS-- 0. nner een rereecerne ae 
A : 4 ‘ iiss cedddessecanpensane 1l3a1 
castrian, for Liverpool, 300 cattle by Swift & Co.; V ermont twins — AE ET” 11}a12, 
24 do. by Morris Beef Company. On steamer Otto. GUORIONG . 25 ocncs oc caskiccancs 9@1l 
man, for Liverpool, 585 Canada cattle by Gordon | Western twins extra paceiwcad code secabeeeat “ 
& Ironsides. On steamer Cambrian, for London, | Vt. twins new extra p re sinieeasenenannes ie 
251 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 250 do. by| « seeonds P th...........--- cece eccecee 9@11 
swift & Co.; 22 horses by E. F. Roberts. On | New York twins new extra.......-.--..-.- 12@ 
steamer Caledonian, for London, 300 cattle by a Ms 9; HEU fae nce succssee 11@114 
Armour & Co., 44 State and 56 Canada cattle, Eggs. 
a Nearb dC fancy, P doz 19@ 
vearby and Cape fancy, P d0z....-..-..-.... @ 
Merve Bucinese. Raster choles treeh.....-...-.......02002 lite 
lhe market in as good a position as the past Raster eae be a4 ees . 
three or four weeks, the only difference horses | Indiana fancy Iresh-.-...... 
are not coming in so freely. More good horses eit dake eee — 
could be sold thaa are on mee —_ oe pm Western selected, fresh... 
mostly at $150@200. At Moses Colman & Sons’ 
sale stable the trade all right, sold fully 75 head: Petatees. ; 
best sale $202.50@235 at auction, down to $35 or $30. | Aroostook, Hebron, P bu..-....--...--- 90@95 
Fair pony trade at $1500200, saddlers at $175@ Green Mountain, » bu....-- 90a@1 00 
Oy taaast ; Co.’s sale stable, at auction Dakota Red.......---------- 75. 
=A At Isbur gh & 0.’8 sale $s ’ >| Bermuda, P diay ies ee 5 oogye 00 
a. 


some 7) head of all descriptions; taking in some | Florida, P bbl 


speed and horses for saddle, $250, down to slim 
stock =25435. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable 


sold big horses and drivers at steady prices, $150 RIN cn cesseenediaciaskenatomen 2 00@2 50 
4), as to quality. p doz. eT a ey 1 tn 
B cr - (D2 
Union Yards, Watertown. Se. Sa Ren i 00 ‘a 25 
l\uesday—The supply of beef eattle not heavy “  p doz. bunches...-. 704,80 





aid prices were well sustained on all grades, | Parsnips..-.....-.-.------- . - 
The demand continues good, and cannot be other- panosene wt F ona No. en se 5 ones 4 
vise with moderate run. Whatever arrives finds “ 00, No. 2..-- 2 50@3 25 
easy sale. W.F. Wallace sold 8 oxen, of 10,300 | Onions, Natives, p bu-...-..-.-- -1 50@ 
hs. at 5je;3d 7 t 54c;2, of 3400 ths, is . P 100 : 2 00@ 
t 5ic;3 do., of 4170 ths, at 54c; 2, ’ Bermuda, P crate. 1 65a 
4 O. H. Forbush sold 2 cows, of 1800 ths, at Egy tian, bag. 0003 25 
of 1890 tbs, at3c. J.A. Hathaway sold 20] parsley, p bu -..------- 1 25a 1 50 
1S, of 1500 ths, at 64e; 15 do., of 1480 ths, at 6}c; Radishes, ® box...---- 40@ 
F146 y 2 d £1450 ibs, at 53c; | Squash, P crate......-.-...-; --.. 2 50@3 59 
+ Of 1460 Ihe, a6 6c; 3. Gp., © . ’ | Green peas, Southern, - _ T@l 25 
of a String beans, Southern, P bask --+1 25@2 50 
Milch Cows. Spinach, native, » box ---, 20@25 
Asparagus, doz. --1 0@1 75 
\i erate arrivals, and demand not especially | Rhubarb, P fb....-.----------------------- 1 50a1 75 
t Last week’s prices generally sustained, | Turnips, flat, # box.......---------------- ; = x 
range $25. 48; choice, $50@66. Turnips, yellow, P bbl-...-..------------ hon L 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb....--.------- a7 
Fat Hogs. “ Fla., P crate...........-.---- 1 25@2 50 
il hogs “ higher, at 9@9}c, d.w. Western eeneeatte Guat Mauls: 
st Tha The, 1. w. 
Sheep Houses. Apples, Bee De aero. See 
‘it Northern run, with some thirty cows of Russet, good to choice.....--..- sere 
crn. The Ae: ee an ee eis 
', with no change on lambs, but sheep of all 
‘ies higher, 4¢ on eommon grades 0 Hides and Pelts. ; 
best flocks; cost here $4.80@6.55 P 100) 0 nts... ee ceg eee - 
sheep and $5.30@7:30 7 hundred ths on | Siaces and cows ON WER coo Hot 
W. F. Wallace sold sheep and lambs, of | gides, south, light green salted.........- ja 
s, at 5e - “dry flint......------.-------- 14K 15 
"Veal Calves. salted ..-..-.-----+-0--0 1a 124 
occcae cacacecosecoece a 
+s rule }@}e higher, with good demand, bye nae ib. peers tet 
sales at 64c, down to 5c. Light weight Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..........------ Wal 35 
~ selling by the dollars p head. Ranges in “over weights, each......-.-----. 1 60a2 00 
isa6ke. N. H. Woodward, 52 calves, 5930 Deacon aad Se ae peso 
vic. WF, Wallace, 56 calves, 6300 Ibs, at | Cotntry pelts, efeh.....-..ccscc-sc----- 50GT 
100 tbs; 20 calves, 2450 ths, at 5jc. | il eas 
‘s. 
five Poultry. ; Drie PP a 
od supply at 10.4 104¢. an ter oo Atal atest 
Droves of Veal Calves. Suniiried, eto quality....-..-.-.-20+---- 3@ 
e—P. A. Berry, 35; Wardwell and Me- 
0; ; M. D. Holt & Son, 35; H. M. Lowe, Grass Seeds. 
by & Gould, 6; Libby Bros., 150; Harris | Timothy, # bu., Western, choice.. 3 00@ 
ows, 120; Thompson & Hanson, 60; E. ~ pei prime....--. Tae 
|G. E. Lowell, 100; W. A. Gleason, 315 | Poa ron’ western, » 50 tb sack 7713 o0@3 50 
'hilbrook, 67; Richardson & Blaisdell, 40. Red, ancy sod h he aphalel 9fa1lt 


Hampshire—a, € Foss, 75; A. F. Jones 
“0; T. Shay, 50; George Heath, 90; H. M. 
; Breck & Wood, 70; W. F. Wallace, 140. 


Woodward, 71; W. E. Hayden, 43; Du- 
‘ros., 34; R. E. French, 400; A. P. Need- 


‘; Tinker & Bedell, 50; W. A. Ricker, 140; | Pea foreign... 


Fle ; F ; F. Ricker, | Mediums, cho 
landers, 120; F.S. Atwood, 47 A todas’ suanemed 


' G. Foss, 80; B. F. Combs, 143; G. H. 

110; J. S.Henry, 42. 

-achusetts—J. S. Henry, 87; W. A. Bard- 

12; Roder & Keene, 40; scattering, 150; R. 

s, 21; J. P. Day, 25; W. W. Mills, 13; H. K. 
i; W. Rodman, 3; D. A. Walker, 8; W. 

. stin, 5. 

“vighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
k at yards: 1450 cattle, 19 sheep, 25,554 hogs, 
alyes, 168 horses. From West, 981 cattle, 
llogs, 168 horses. Maine, 228 cattle, 19 

', 538 hogs, 778 calves. New Hampshire, 10 
27 hogs, 75 calves. Vermont, 8 cattle, 
vss, 42 calves. Massachusetts, 223 cattle, 96 


hogs. 268 calves. 





Pea marrow, choice, H. P..-..--.----------- 
ont—Fr Sz - H. N. Jenne, 101; | Pea screen 

nt—Fred Savage, 100; H § | ae SERRE oon | miro omete to 
Pea N. Y. and Vt. 


Yellow eyes, seconds....-.- 
Red Kidney ....-..---------- 


fine choice.....-.--- 


swale, P to 
Straw, prime rye..-.-- 
er ton... 
no Eee Po Peer rere 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 


Green Vegetables. 









z 
(Ss 









small, H. P..--.-.---- 





BE oS cc idussonce dl 2 2%a2 50 
Pea Cal. ~ sgeibeqagnenene petssoties ope Gai 1 
-picked....-..--.--- 80a 
ete aod 1 Bal 65 
Mediums, foreign. .....-.------------- nee = 
Yellow eyes, extra-......--.----- ees 
10@2 25 
Lima beans dried, P fb......--------- 6@ 


Hay and Straw. 
GB. - eccctsdn cases 








Hood Farm 


iDednesday and Thursday, 
June Il and 12, 1902, 







Berkshires. 


180 
Acclimated 
Jerseys 

Of Both Sexes 
And All Ages, 


These pictures |; 
are the Merry 
Maiden Family 
at Hood Farm, 





Farm 
Jerseys 





persistent milkers and paying cows. 


Hood Farm Berkshires. The profitable hog. 
Large, strong litters and can be fatted at any age. 


The above picture shows some of 
the Merry Maiden family at Hood 
Farm, That this is not a culling-out 
sale is proved when we say that two 
sons of Merry Maiden by Brown 
Bessie’s Son will be sold. Also two 
of her daughters, one with a butter 
test, the other not in milk. This is 
the greatest opportunity ever offered 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Jerseys 


combine beauty with 
utility. Are rich, deep, 





to get the blood of thetwo greatest win- 


Sale 


aT 


AND 




















125 Berkshires 





Of the Most 
Popular and Best 
English and 
American 
Strains, 





ners in the World’s Fair Dairy tests, 

The Berkshires in this sale include 
Sambo, imported, the champion boar 
of England, 1900, never beaten in 
the show ring. Imported sows and 
choice stock of our own breeding. 

Sale Catalogue ready June 2. Sent 
on application to Peter C. Kellogg, 
107 John Street, New York, or 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





SLUG SHOT 


Kills Currant Worms, Etc. Used successfully 
years. Sold by Seed Dealers and lerchants. 
For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, address 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, WN. Y. 








adie 
5&8 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, pyre a 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.35@3.75. 
inter patents, $4.20@/4.60. 
Winter, clear and straight, $4.50. - 
Corn Meal.—The market is higher at $1 38@ 


1400p beg. and $2 95@3 00 P bbl; granulated $3 25 
@3 50 P dbl. 


Graham Fleuar.—Trade contipess quiet, with 


the market quoted ut $2 85@3 80 p bbl. 


Oat Meal.—Lower, $4 95@515 P bbl. for rolled, 


and $5 35@5 55 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 00@ 
365 Pp 


Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 72c. 

No. 3, yellow, 70}@71c. 

@Oats.—Quiet and steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 54c. 

No.2 clipped white, 52c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 524c. 

Millfeed.—The market is higher for all 


grades. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $23 


25. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23@24. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 75@20. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $21.@22. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $2925. 
a < _oalaieas market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 
Western grades, 70@75c. 
Barley.—Quet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76e for No.26rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 


Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55¢ p bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan....-...-.- 17@174 
ae “ Bh" eee 1920 
“ce “ blood _ eae 20@ 
“ee “ blood TRE 20@ 

“ee “ blood ee a ae @ 
Fine delaine, Ohio. ............--.--------- 28@2&b 
‘ai 43 ee en ene @ 
Washed fleece........-.-.----------------+- 24@27 








THE HoRN Fiy.—J.C. V. R., Wayne County, 
N. Y.: We cannot undertake to republish the 
formula for a mixture to drive away the horn fly 
which we gaveafew years ago, as it would in- 
yolvealong search through our files, and we 
have not retained its proportions in our mind, as 
we have had no occasion to use it. We think 
that which we gave was sent out by one 
of the New York stations, and they may 
have a copy of the bulletin in which 
we found it. But we will give a later one 
which we think is similar and doubtless good, 
but contains some ingredients not used in the 
first formulas sent out. Mix two quarts of fish 
oil one pint crude carbolic acid, one ounce 
o of pennyroyal, eight ounces of coal tar 
and kerosene enough to make one_ gallon. 
Mix thoroughly and use with an atomizer 
that will thruw a very fine spray, which 
should be used about the horns and along 
the back of the animals. Twice a week may 
be often enough to use it, and apply directly after 
milking, not before, lest the odors may affect the 
milk. They will become so reduced in strength 
during the day, if applied in early morning, as to 
be scarcely perceptible at night. Covering the 
droppings of the animals with lime will help to 
destroy the eggs and larve of these and other 


flies. 





~~ >> 
BRAN AND SHORTS. 


When we speak of shorts for stock or poultry 
feeding we mean that which is entitled to the 
name. Wedonot mei.n bran that has been re- 
ground to make it finer, and especially would we 
avoid it if we thought that the cause of the re- 
grinding was that the bran had been wet, soured 
aud caked up. A few years ago a neighbor com- 
plained to us that his cows were not giving their 
usual amount of milk, and were growing lean, and 
some of them were scouring badly. The ration 
he was feeding seemed to be in the right 
proportions, and his ensilage was good. After 
examining all else, we asked to see the shorts, 
which he fed quite liberally. We saw it, we 
smelled of it, and then we tasted of it. Although 
it looked and smelled all right, the taste was 
enough to reveal that it was as sour as any pickle. 
All the good qualities had been destroyed by 
overheating when damp, and while the regrind- 
ing had reduced the caked lumps and taken 
away the sour smell, it had not restored the feed- 
ing value. And of that it probably never had any 
more than coarse bran and the sweepings of the 
mill that might have been added to it. 


A GOOD SEED BED. 


The importance of having land made well pul- 
verized and mellow before seeds are sown or 
planted in it is not allin the fact thatthe roots 
penetrate it better when so than when it is in 
coarse lumps, and thus find more easily the plant 
food that is in it, though this is an important con- 
sideration, but itis true that the seed germinates 
more rapidly after two or three days, and with 
some varieties a week, before it comes up in 
soit that is but half worked, in which, by the 
way, much seed may fail to germinate 
at all. The soil that is fine and mellow fits 
closely around the seed and gives a supply of 
moisture to all parts alike. It excludes the dry- 





ing air, and yet it is more evenly warmed by a 
bright sun, which helps to draw up moisture from 
below by capillary attraction. An extra day 
spent in putting a field in good condition before 
the seed is put in will not only hasten the growth 
and maturity of the crop, but will increase its 
amount. If Jethro Tull was not exactly correct 
in stating that ‘tillage is manure,” good thor- 
ough tillage enables one to get the best results 
from the manure he uses. 


GREEN CORN FOR TABLE USE. 


Near some of the summer hotels there are 
farmeis who grow sweet corn for them, and they 
plant corn almost every week, from May 1 
to Aug. 1, that they may sell it every week 
while the guests are there. But many farmers 
and gardeners, not having this special trade 
to cater for, make but one or two plantings, 
and though it may be a favorite food with 
the family, there is but a short season that 
itis available. We can see why the market 
gardener may desire to have his corn 
crop harvested and out of the way that he 
may grow another ,crop upon the same land, 
but where land is so abundant that one 
does not want to produce double crops on 
it, we see no reason why this succession of 
crops should not be kept up. We have had it on 
our table nearly every day from July until No- 
vember, and liked it as well at the last picking as 
at the first, and we knew it to be wholesome and 
nutritious, and knew that its use reduced both 
meat and bread bills. The late plantings might 
have to be picked before the first severe frost, 
and kept in a cool place until we were ready to 
use the corn, but even then they should be as 
fresh as much that is sold in our markets. 


GROWING BEANS. 


Neither the gardens nor field beans need a very 
strong heavy soil. They do better on a light 
loam, rather sandy than clayey. It is warmer 
than the clay or muck soil, and thus admits of 
being planted earlier, and the bean is almost 
tropical in its liking for hot weather and warm 
land. Ifthe soilis made toorich the vines may 
grow so rank as to shade the ground, keeping 
it cold, which results in less beans, and there 
is more tendency to spot or rust on a damp, cold 
soil. Barnyard manure is better than that 
from the horse stables, as the bean needs 
but little nitrogen. Like clover it gathers 
nitrogen by means of the nodules on 
its roots. The manure should be_ well 
rooted, #nd fresh manure should never be 


use’ —- We lik well as any fertilizer on beans 
w commercial fertilizer that has about two 


per cent. nitrogen, seven per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and six per cent. of potash. Such a mixture 
is often sent out as a potato fertilizer, or one 
very nearly in those proportions, but it is well 
adapted to beans and peas, which like very 
similar soil to that we advise for beans, though 
they will grow on acold, wet soil where beans 
would not. 
Se 

‘A little over a year ago now, Frank Deck, 
the Michigan-avenue-tailor, bought the 
gray gelding Cinders for use on the road 
and at matinees. He got the trotter ready 
in the spring and raced him all through the 
summer, stepping him toa mark of 2.205 to 
wagon, the last quarter being made in 394 
seconds to let the others get near. Driven 
out, Cinders would have gone close 
to,2.15 thatday. Cinders started eight 
times in the matinees and won five 
firsts, two seconds and one third, being 
a@ very consistent race horse. He is 
seven years old, andis by Simmocolon, out 
ot Vesta Medium, by Pilut Medium, rather 
swell blood fines in any company. Mr. 
Deck says that he can drive the gelding 
anywhere, he never breaks and goes even 
and true all the wa), Cinders stands half 
anzinch over sixteen hands, and weighs 1150 
pounds. He will be a contender for the 
prize in his class at this year’s matinees.— 
Detroit News. 


salle 
> 


It is not usual to hear of animais being 
deafened by lightning or thunder, but a 
press despatch from Pemberville, O., says 
that four horses owned by Henry Goecker- 
man, of that place, were made totally deaf 





by a bolt of lightning which struck a barn’ 


in which they were at the time, and the 
strangest part of it is that two other horses 
in the same stable weren’t injured by the 
shock. 


2 
~~ 


Humoers : 
Come to the surface in the spring as in no other 
season. It’s a pity they don’t run themselves all 
off th .t way; but in spite of pimples and other 
eruptions, they mostly remain in the system. 
That’s bad. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes them and cures 
all the painful and disfiguring troubles they 
cause. Nothing else cleanses the system and 





PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S 


PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 
OAQ=E= 


to any other Ex- 
pander made. 


Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. No.1 Expander fits 
No. 1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, etc. 

The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pair 
sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 
for circular. 
8s. E. CHADWICK, Prepricter, 

Leck Bex 376, Bristel, B. B- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other rsons interested in the estate of 
MARY ADALINE PARKER, sometimes called 
ADELINE PARKER, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Alfred E. 
Mann of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of June A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, pF yen ing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 


and two. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

the sale and exchange of Stock. % 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 

one cent per word only, including name, address or 

initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
ir. 




















ARNYARD ptpanape Millet $2 bushel. Light 
Brahma R.I. Red eggs balance season $1.50 set- 


ing. L. T. HOPKINS, Conway, Mass. 





book on the training of Collies for practical farm 

work, written in plain, condensed angu e, and 

lis Just How to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. 





AN TED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze yorber Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckis. and Polan ina 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 





Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


Polierd’ Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age forsale. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 


Ors Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc . 
oston. ; 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014 Rockville, Ct. 


OR SALE—A water and steam Beeer corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two ee dwe honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 











OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





BPs" Cochins ; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 





management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 

rs, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become workin partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


RY manage young man (22) understanding care and 








PER SETTING—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
Eggs. Bright’s Strain. Cockerels $2. hite 
otte Cockerels 82. DIAMOND SPRING POUL- 

TRY FARM, Denville, N. J. 





T STUD—Fee $10; Bob vine breeding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
ew Castle, Pa. 





OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 18 due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 


Fr SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 








Lgeclemetty mde woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 





OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





e HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons Belgiene, 
r4 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 





ANTED—Working partner in Ve! business ; 
ba, tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
Mass. 


BARREL modern flour mill, 1ocated at Cathay 

N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 





REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 

young bulls, ten cows and _ heifers, cows bred or 

= vee at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake city, Jackson 
40., Mo. 





| YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Fine eggs $1 per 13; f er 100. Send for free 
circular. CHARLES HOPPER, Box 0.. Ashley 0. 





tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 
3 years experience ; d references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


ADDLE Horses—High-grade, well-bred, gaited, 
combined saddle and harness horses. Perfectly 
educated for immediate use. High school. a 
tered stock. Invite correspondence and examination 
of stock. JOHN A. AYERS, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Wcondent or or before April 1, position as superin- 





A bes chickens exclusively. Also Red 
‘olled cattle and Poland-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 
ER, Hart, Minn. 


RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 
B W. dotte 





keeper’s position; likes children; country pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 


Oke woman, 82, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 





‘OR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, fi 





OK SALE—Percheron stal’!on Eric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
950. A. A. STONE, Hansen Neb. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J. EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 








traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
ike magic ; they never come back Le postpaid. Free 


Ai traps,"No away alive forever. No poison. No 
ow to Make Hens 


with every order True Receipt 
Lay More EER. Also ow your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 





| want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 
drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. H. 





ps SALE—Good country water-power roller mill, 
with 35 acres of land, two dwellings, barn and 25 h. 

p. engine. Cheap; part time. ant to chenge 

ns me Ba health. Address, GEORGE BANKERT, 
ayland, Ill. 








EREFORD Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3d 

and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 

ulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 





price on orders } laced _imm ely for young 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., Plymouth, 


Sori YOUR waters in early springtime. Special 
Ty. 
Mass. 





ws NTED-—To buy two or three good shepherd pups. 
J. H. COLE, Leadville, Col. 





HOROUGHBRED Buff s+ Cockerels 82. V. 
M. BROWN, Ramseys, N. J. 





for sale ch I have more than I have room for. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


ILL Picks. lam sure that my picks, both new and 

dressed, will give satisfaction to -— miller. F. 

CHENBERGEX 12078 Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 








MERICAN man with wife would like a place 
as foreman of farm; both will to work and un- 
erstand farming. Address BOX 40, Willimansett, 








clears the complexion like Hood’s. 


Mass. 










are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 





























Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the pay tee next of kin, and all other 


rsons interes’ in the estate of ELIZA- 
ETH PITMAN, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Harriet E. Pitman of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk, who emeys that letters testa- 
mentary may be issu to her, the executrix 
therein named, without giving a surety on her 
official bond. . 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Combeidee, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of June, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
—_ in Boston, the last publication to be one 
jay, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
a at least before said Court. 
tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth da 
of May in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter 
ested in the estate of A. CUTTER SIBLEY, 
iate Of beifust, in the Siaie of Maine, deceased. 

WHEREAS, Joseph Williamson, Jr., adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license to 
sell at private sale, in accordance with the offers 
named in said Bey or upon such terms as 
may be adjudged best, the whole of two certain 
parcels of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

onthe third day of June, A. D. 1902, at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 

_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 

weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 23 

newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 

lication to be one day, atleast, before said 





ourt. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Reais, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth da 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
RUTH C. TAYLOR, late of Everett, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased to Florence E. 

——- Everett, in the County of Middlesex, 

ithout giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of May, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. ; 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

_, Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this first day of 

— the year one thousand nine hundred and 
wo. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES F. THOMAS, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Blanche B. 

Thomas of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of May, 
A.D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, fo 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication o be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this first day of May, in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
DUFFY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Michael 

Duffy of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of June, A. D. 1902, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First} Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day 
of May,in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealti of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 

J. RAFUSE, late of Sudbury, in said County, 

deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to George E. 
Harrington, of Sudbury, in said County, or to 
some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tventy-seventh day of May, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
pone A any you have, why the same should not 

ny 


gra . 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, ey ae 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth da 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundr 

















and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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8 MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, MAY 24 1902 

been engaged to start the big meeting at . a ‘ 
Finisar, bier ox ereee| LAMOIG Valley Fair 
cal satisfaction han at. subert. | — MORRISVILLE. VT 


eral satisfaction than Mr. Subert. 
Evidently matinee racing is very popular 
at Los Angeles, Cal. The Times of that city September 23, 24 and 25, 190 2, 
saysthat at the last matinee held by the RACE PROCRAM: 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24, 1902. 


Gentlemen's Driving Club there were ten 

thousand people present, and the crowd evi- 

dently was treated to some great racing, | 2.25 class, trot and pace............__. Purse. s 
for one of the events, the free-for-all trot, | Free-for-all, trot and pace....... 2. Purse. - 
was split up for six heats, and was finally THURSDAY, SEPT. 25, 1902. 
won by the unmarked mare Sweet Marie, | 2.35 class, trot and pace............ Purse. « 
who stepped a third mile in 2.117. Sweet | 2.20 pace................... Guaranteed stake < 








The Horse. one which shows both the Wilkes and 
en strains. Advertiser is a chan- 
- nel through which these two noted stream 
The Speed Inheritance of Advertiser | are uniiad as near the fountain head as me 
(2.15 1-4). animal that has ever been found. 
When Goldsmith Maid was at her best, -: 
and after she had lowered the world’s cham- 

pion trotting record to 2.14, one of her RSL seg rites i oasn A nae 
closest competitors for yorge py eight pacers with the May 1st installment due on 
was the trotting mare Lula, that beat - | the New England Futurity. This Futurity was 
smith Maid (2.14), American Girl (2.16}) aud | opened by the New England Trotting Horse 
Nettie (2.18) in a four-heat race at Roches- | Breeders’ Association for foals of 1899, and its 
ter, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1875. Goldsmith Maid | value is $10,000; $2000 of this was set aside for 
won the first heat of that race in 2.15}, but | two-year-old trotters to compete for, and this dl- 
Lula took the next three in 2.164, 2.154, 2.17. | Vision was won last year by The Rajah (2.303), by 
Only four days before her victory at | Prince of India (2.133). The trotters this year 
will contest for a purse of $7000 and the pacers 














Rochester, Lula had beaten Nettie in 
straight heats at Buffalo, N. Y., in 2.22, 


for a purse of $1000. 


2.184, 2.15. Lula was started several times | payment was made: 


that fall to beat 2.14, but failed. The fastest 
mile that she trotted in the attempt to de- 
throne the famous queen was in 2.14%, at 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1875, too late in 
the season for a record-breaking perform- 
ance, but a remarkable exhibition ot speed. 


TROTTING DIVISION. PURSE, $7000. 


McGregor. 


Following is the list of colts on which the May 


Allen Farm, Pittsfield, bc Kushan, by Krem- 
lin; dam, Russalka,; by Mazatlan: b f Ka, by 
Kremlin; dam, Rossignol, by King Wilkes; che 
Kyrillic, by Kremlin; dam, Bravissima, by Robert 


Marie is by McKinney (2.113). She has 
been showing remarkably well in her mat- 
inee races. 


2 


Stick a pininit. You buy the sample bale for 
your horse. German Peat Moss will do the 
rest. Write toC. B. Barrett, Importer, Boston, 
for circular. 








Entries in purses close Sept. 1, 1902 . 


Entries in Guaranteed Stake close J): 
1, 1902. 

Write for entry blanks. F articul: 
OB ry ull particulars 
wate fe track a been entirely re}, 

a pronounced by e rts to be + 
slickest half-mile track in the — a 
O. M. WATERMAN, Secretary. 
Merrisville, V:. 





W. P. Anglin, Lexington, Ky., blk f Prudencia, 


1 As we ne ge Lula she pcre rather a by Gregory the Great; dam, Chirper, by Wilkes 
ow-set animal, somewhat heavier in the Boy: be Maple Boy, by Oratorio; dam, Ellie 
barrel than Goldsmith Maid, and with a face | Foley, py Wilkes Boy. 














which, from a side view, appeared to be| H.A. Bell, Louisville, Ky., rn f Cordelia Haager, 
somewhat convex, not what is termed a 
Roman nose, but with a slight tendency in 
that direction and a prominence or fullness 
between the eyes or just below them. 
About a quarter of a century has passed 
since we saw her, however, and memory 
grows somewhat dim with the lapse of 
years. 


by Eagle Bird; dam, Caterna, by Norval. 
King; dam, Frances Strong. by Strong Boy. 


Colette, by Alfred G.; dam, Bessie Huntington, 
by Happy Traveler. 

Miss Eleanor H. W. Callaway, Louisville, Ky., 
br c Oakland Raron Jr., by Oakland Baron; dam, 
Britta, by Dictator. 





Peter B. Bradley, Boston, gr c Peter B., by Clay 


David Cahill, Lexington, Ky., br f Sister 











THE WILKES-ELECTIONEER TROTTING STALLION ADVERTISER 2.15 1-4. 


Champion Trotting Stallion of 1892, 


Sire of 20 in the List. 



























































AREMLIN, 2.07 3-4 | 





She was a game trotter and had plenty of | James F. Callaway, Louisville, Ky., b ¢ Oak- 
enduranee. Her sire was Alexander’s Nor- “on ry: 4 ng Baron; dam, Fall City , 
man, registered as Norman 25, and her dam | Belle, by Jefferson Mambrino. : 

Kate was Crockett,sired by the thoroughbred | _ Miss Margaret W. Callaway, Louisville, Ky., b cpl Me st mee sane A fine — ge no doubt -_ es psa — more, but ~ Si re of 1 Prod uci nq So n. 
: rted Hooten. Her second dam was Mary f Baroness Bell, by Bow Bells; dam, Baroness | “8 Young mare, and good enough for any stable, | winner of a race where these horses start will ie 
impo ° A Marguerite, by Baron Wilkes either for brood purposes or to train for speed. | have to go in 2.20, and there is no doubt about Sj re of 2a Prod Ci D 
Blaine, by Texas. The latter was a thorough- noes L.D odge, Paris Ky. bik f Gail Hamil- Donna Annais a dark bay, two-year-old filly, | this. When it comes to pacers that’s another u ing aug hte rs. 82.00 
bred son of Lance. Mary Blaine’s dam was | ton, py Oakland Baron; dam, Jennie Halse by | out of Lithia and the get of Colna Donna, the son | matter, but they are always expected to go fast, advance 
by Conn’s Sir William. Alexander’s Nor-| Baron Wilkes. > “" | of C. F. Clay that Mr. Lovell had down here in| and we have some good green ones right in In Stud, 1902, at $50.00 the Season. Af use 
man, sire of Lula (2.15), was got by the| Dreamwold. the farm of Thomas W. Lawson, | Maine, and which got some very promising stock. | Maine, G. M. H. . good fa 
Morse Horse, and the sire of the Morse | Scituate, Mass.,rnf Indabelle, by Jay Bird; dam, Colne, Deans ts pow tn he Weems et Lane Sane pe Tr ottin Horses of All A F ay 
Horse was generally known as the MeNitt | Black Bess, by Wellington: b ¢ Dreamwold Ox. pombe lnieh yam al Mestrtons MYSTIC PARK NOTES. £ ges or Sale. Soult 
ford Bov " Y ° 
Horse. ~ poder Hires one Boy), by Red Chute; | “ Reing something of a stickler for pedigreeI| All the trainers’ stables at Mystic Park December Price-List is withdrawn. Curespe 
It was the fashion in those days to H. T. Dykman, White Plains, N. Y., be Borea- would be inclined to bank big on the three-year- | are well filled. It is possible that some, if should 
identify stallions by the name of their owner. | sen, py Boreal; dam, Luzelle by Patron. old filly called Glory Quayle, a name [that will be | not all of them, feel now as though they WM RUSSELL ALLEN Allen Farm PITTSFIELD — 
The sire of the Morse Horse was bought in : readily recognized by all readers ‘of Hall Caine’s i » ’ . e ) MASS. bs 
' : J. Malcolm Forbes, Boston, b f Tonga, by would be glad to exchange quantity for ’ THE Puc 
pect a —— ry iy gpernen Bingen; dam, Maggie Sultan, by Sultan: be Bow ppd bc Anny rag cbt ty os = quality, but perhaps some that they now ; Setive 
t was stated at the time, an never | Catcher, by Arion; dam, Nellie McGregor, by ne)» rs in the 2.19! have little hopes of getting money with : ore 
7 : , list and six others in the 2.20list; dam, Medie, b E DOD ms 
been disputed, to our knowledge, that | Robert McGregor. ; » Medile, Dy SEASON OF 1902 Entered z 
this McNitt horse was imported f ws France F. A. Foster, Boston, che Imla, by Kremlin; Sir Walter Jr. (2.18}), sire of the famous “ sweet, ie <a “ ong ete ec og Rae oo Woo D FA R M SEASON OF 1902 SS 
to Montreal, and it is not improbable that he | 4#™, Flight, by Wedgewood. ‘| little” Alcidalia (2.10}), Glory (2.114), ete. The | #Tived from Livermore Falls, the property 
0 Montreal, and it is not improbable that he < ra breeding back of this is good, and as she looks | Of Lincoln Morison, on Saturday, May 17, 
e : Grattan Stock Farm, Chicago, IIl., blk f Hazel 
was of Norman or Percheron stogk. He was Grattan, by Grattan; dam, Ne enah Belle. right I shall expect to hear good reports of her | and they occupy the same quarters as in 
described as a sixteen-hand, 1200-pound gray |  Gulvailis Farm, Louisville, Ky., bc The Rajah, | '@er on. Although having other interests that former seasons. It is reported tha: Mr. 
horse of beautiful style and conformation, | py Prince of India; dam, Buffalo Maiden, by | OCCUPY the greater part of the time, Gerow Bros. | Morison has engaged Charles Ireland of ‘There 
and quite a fast trotter. The mare that was | Jerome Eddy. have a distinct liking for good horse flesh, and | Bangor, Me., to handle his horses this year. be as go 
mated with the MeNitt Horse to produce the | A. C. Hawkins, Lancaster, blk ¢ The Baron, by | ‘B¢ divertisement has not proven unprofitable to | ‘The colts purchased by James Golden at animals 
Morse Horse was by Harris Hambletonian, | Baron Wilkes; dam, Belleno, by Eldorado. them. They have acapable caretaker in J. P. | th. Cleveland sale arrived Friday in good fattenin 
end hor dam was dutenall te he ant aaah : Juanes Matioy, Providence, B. L..ch 66 Loring, who has been with them quite a portion e riday g00 al r 
p y| James Hanley, , R. I., ch ¢ Creosote, | of the time, and was last year with the stable ot | Shape. The bay colt Medion, by Mendocino; 12908. RECORD 2.18 1-2. tainly if 
was by a son of imported Messenger. The by Cresceus; dam, Jean Look: b f Baroness Nora, H Frank J dam, Clarion (2.252), by Ansel (2.20) ; nd i rope 
) . oo Seaesis een aes gate Wee on. Frank Jones of Portsmouth. ’ 2.204), DY ANS (2.2 7 5eco Sire of Anniellis Pediar. 2. : n prop 
Morse Horse was considered quite a fast hn li ; » Annie McGregor, by| 4.1L. Scribner, the well-known Maine driver, | dam, Consolation, by Dictator, for which of Anniellis Pediar. 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; would ¢ 
trotter when in his prime. He once trotted a | “Wp. feu ew York, N. ¥., bf Bell Moor, | "20; #fteF selling out his boarding stable at | Mr. Golden paid $1350, looks like a high- Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2; Cold Cash, p., in part, 
match race with Vermont Black Hawk, but | py Refero; dam, Silver Morn, by Anteeo, | Liston, went to West Farmington, tost his | class youngster. The other one was a brown 2.17 1-2; Oudray, p., 2.16 1-2; Elspeth, p., slaughte 
the handsome son of Sherman Mgrgan was| George W. Leavitt, Readville, bre Todd, by eee eee Cee gabe ee gelding by Dexter Prince; dam by Election. trial 2,12 1.2, tions of 
the victor. Bingen; dam, Fanella, by Arion. . e T/ eer; and no doubt he will give a good use the 
There are conflicting stories concerning | Lookout Farm, Natick, b ¢ Redaway, by Look- Deckaes bar tee naan Gea oe aie account of himself. $50.00 with usual return. contain 
eigen age . ; wa — co pe bees sic ne - Nog Janhing Away, DY | a little well-earned rest. Dan Bigley, Jr., also purchased what up the | 
é y MO TO- ’ ’ ’ . : 3 
aeaee-. shemale’: Sea Regie re | J. Walter Lovatt, Bethlehem, Pa., che Arcady, ae caper ye a come to Maine — a gg one = a >, pms ; = _ 
sad = by Refero; dam, Alcyone Maid, by Alcyone. assoneme (3.2%). Sy Aston (3.073). and ous | Fines, Com by 4 ntevo o, that | e don't Brown horse; foaled i scene 
says that she was represented to be by Mug-| ‘wi, Ludlum, Goshen, N. Y., br ¢ Checkers, | °f Hour! (2.17), oy Onward, the greatest of sires | prove a money winner will at least have ? ” less whe 
num Bonum. Imported Magnum Bonum | py Pierrot; dam, Rosebud, by Kentueky Prince, | 0£ 2-10 speed and one of the greatest: of siresin | the necessary qualifications for a road 1898; 15.3 hands; by purpose: 
was a thoroughbred, and quite closely in-| ‘alexander Maclaren, Buckingham, P.Q., b f total number of 2.30 performers. Few stallions | horse,—size and good looks. producti 
bred to the renowned Godolphin Arabian. | Larabie Rose, by Larabie the Great; dam, Rosy os ee nae eee pnt pong eg ast John Riley, while not having a large PEDLAR, 2.13 1-2, But as 
Alexander’s Norman was owned at the | Posy, by Buron Posy. Penns sn ag - oe t : _~ ~ ee stable, has enough to keep him busy, and it ern farn 
time of his death at the celebrated Wood- | Marlboro Stock Farm, Marlboro, b ¢ Prince of | partford, should be it le it nrg pecan thing they will all receive ca eee Ist dam, Calera, dam of Chetto, 2.17 3-4, p., by Pancoast 1439; 2d dam, Czarina, dam of Candi- afford to 
burn Farm, near Lexington, Ky., and it | Monaco, by Arion; dam, Roxana, by King Wilkes. | 4 eeording to the advice given breedeus by Mr.| chance. If they ro not prove mone wa Gate, E06 4, ty Soy Gee at Seem Teeenete, comet Patt, 2.24, by Gen, Kuox 110; extensiv 
wan these that he get 5, wymeeinne fae Psy Ceiatons tame, Sena ter Red Wilkes. Smith, when the fillies by his stallion, Marston | ners it will not be tor lack of aineatien on 4th dam, Lady Thorne, 2.18 1-4, by Mambriao Chict Il. $20, usual return. breeding 
Blackwood (3) (2.31) and Swigert. The} wi mi } PS : ** |C.,are ready to breed, Masconomo should be , : 

ll Milan, Bedford, : m- ; John’s part. The fastest miles J EWOo And the 
only other fast record trotter that he got ha Wilkes; Penn ~4 govt tes a the right stallion to mate them with, as he speaks | heen whe 2.9%) with e green pan = pms JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., ED6 OD FARM, Worth Grafton, Worcester County, Mass. felt that 
besides Lula was May Queen (2.20), thedam | f Highland Laddie, by Emperor Wilkes; dam, eae pts ie io rans a land Baron (2.09}) and 2.40 with the roan grow unl 
of May King. Highland Lassie, by Buccaneer. ‘ ‘ : elding Dea the price 

Some time after closing her public career aug H. Rogan, New York city, b ec Direct sciocateentitaenanal ns cabs Puen meri eel a new one this week the silo a 
as a trotter, Lula was bought by the late | View, by Direct; dam, Formosa, by Manfield. : 
sdeveeperthuadeshenheninse Sale a Shultshurst Farm, ‘Port Chester, N.¥., ch o | °%®: 24 Dr. Bell, by Frescott Jr. Leader tas a | that looks like s good trotter. The: fastest eile te 
sovernor Stanford and taken @ Alto, | a one amestie, be oe record of 2.30, and was one of the most cheerful | mile he has been so far is 2.40,a quarter in after the 
here she was used for a brood mare. She xworthy, by Axworthy; dam, Nyanza, | o¢ roadsters. He went to New York, presumab! i i i — fodder, i 
at : by Robert McGregor: grf Serpolita, by Mendo- — y | thirty-eight seconds, eighth in sixteen sec- — 
produced only three foals that lived. Two | cino; dam, Sallie Benton: bf Fraition, by Adbel; | tothe stable of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, and | onds, with Albertia (2.15}). bushel of 
of these were bred by F. Harker of New | dam, Expectation, by Autograph. ’ | Dr. Bell was sold to Dr. Bragdon of Springvale, | Teqdy Dunn, who is working E. B. Rice’s of oats. 
York, both fillies, and both bought by Gov-| XKinzea Stone, Georgetown, Ky., b c Baron = Baise conti tm Pong se wl sea horses, has got the track record for the sea- One rei 
— — = — - arse gr — Seen tee te Baron Wilkes; dam, Marinette, by | pacers in Monmouth, by Wilkes, and Scribner, = oe L. = —~¥ having stepped the er" 
s Lula S , : a Se 58 by Alclayone, that will be trained by Rob Waite | hima mile in 2.234. e has also worked Pneumatic Sulkies smut. 
em got 7 a ae a — a ~e Fr aga ew =n lay bY | this season, and it is rumored they are pretty apt | Helen R. (2.084) a mile in 2.30. Two Styles. ricultura 
ond was Lula Wilkes, by George Wi planting: 9 DY AG : as 3 , i : iti 
sank ake ain eae a ge Wilkes | “3. H. Tuthill, Goshen, N. Y., b ¢ Kentucky | * Such the 2.20 mark It all goce right. J. W. Linnehan has two very good-looking Pneumatic Jog Carts pearson | 
(2.22), and foaled in 1882. After going to - : x Al. Russell is working Auburn Girl (2.214) at | prospects in a b by Bud C in that St 
oe : a Wilkes Jr., by Kentucky Wilkes; dam, Ellen prosp a bay pacer by Bud Crooke For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 
California, and in 1884, Lula produced the | yeuser, by Truman. the Lewiston track, and there are two or three | dam, Bessie Hal, and the bay mare Mattie by smut 1 
brown mare Lulaneer, by Electioneer. She , Ww . _ | green ones in his string. Mena Miller (2.: > Elyri Runabouts and rear in V 
d , James 8S. ilson, rn ¢ Bacon, by Jay Bird; Rex Wilkes (2.15}) and Commander (2.194) will | * er (2.30), by Elyria. x year in 
-_ two other foals by Electioneer and one | dam, Puella, by Post Boy. cote thats seats 68 tha anne aah a eiten and | _ £4 Gilhes has got a couple of new ones Driving Wagons — the whol 
Berens possi ho sei mage aii aie PACING DIVISION. PURSE $1000. Mr. Ridiey has one or two others that are green | that Herman Snow of Cambridge purchased Perfect Construction : pita ilammaaiaiiaaaaas 16,000,000 
: 1 tlec- | W.P. Anglin, Lexington, Ky., blk f Prudencia, | that he will try out incidentally. at Cleveland. They are a chestnut mare by Light Weight .... Speeding Wagons crops inc 
tioneer, and on April 18, 1888, she prodaced | by Gregory the Great. There is much interest and a good deal of | Directum (2.05}), dam, Bessie, by Piedmont Great Strength One Passenger Size, 135 Ibs. ; vesting a 
Advertiser, the subject of our first-page| James Golden, Medford, b f Mendolita, by | speculation as to how the horse Commander will | (2.17}), and a k ; -rinee: aioe Two Passenger, 155 ibs. tools, ma 
(2.174), black mare by Dexter Prince; Easy Ruani d ’ 
illustration this week. Advertiser’s speed | Mendocino; dam, Edith, by George Wilkes. race, as his owner has never started him in public dam, Emma S., by Speculation. The fastest Se Matinee Racing Wagons great diff 
was developed by the distinguished trainer, | _ “u!vallis Farm, Louisville, Ky., chf May H., | since he bought him, and there are about as many | mile Ed has hoon fs % 374 with San Telmo LOW PRICE 65 to 75 Ibs. The pla 
Charles Marvin, who gave him a three-year- by Prince of India; dam, Simmeta,by Simmocolon. | opinions as there are men. I think if the horse (2.163) 2.37! egitienes 
old record of 2.224 in the second heat of a F. B. Lang, Barton, Vt., b f Ecstatic, by Orato- | starts he will do well, and that is all I would care B | A sid “si : 
eat te any t Sali ‘al.. J rio; dam, Ethelwyn, by Harold. to say at the present time. For a number of years ard Palmer has got a number of horses pocsagihcmase 
an at ne vine at Salinas, Cal., July 4,/ Alexander Maclaren, Buckingham, P.Q.,br f| there has been a great dearth of trotters in | that look as if they would be useful before Highest Perfection in Mechani- ee 
ae — haere ae ey — 0 by Larabie the Great; dam, Adebel, | Maine that were eligible to start in slow classes. i The fastest he has been with any of cal Skill and Design; and the — so 
at n, Cal., Oct. 13, | by Advertiser. It is an exception this year, for Ican figureouta | them is a mile in 2.25 with Little Dick Best Part Our Prices Are Right een expr 
where he reduced his record to 2.16. He was| Mariposa Farm, Providence, R. I.,bf Martha | pretty fair lot that should come out for the word, | (2.14%), and the horse was in the greater substitute 
not started again until Aug. 17, 1893, at pes by Sable Wilkes; dam, Martha Wilkes, by | and it isn’t to be supposed that I, or even the | hurry of the two. W A AY of the wh 
Napa, Col., where he lowered his record to A cyone. owners, know just what they have that can make E C N S E oat 
2,15}. ‘Sineaet appearance was at Petaluma Will Milan, Bedford, bf Anna B., by Emperor | good when it comes to a fight for the money. ae . Me yon dare Fgh wee Ths t tl 
Tak nin oi ee tea k after tak. | Wie: dam, Countess Emeline, by Chimes. It is too early even to say what fast ones “ onan Sine Re Ree Samy ae YOu MONEY sm 
Cal., Aug. 24, 3, jus one week after tak-| 1,’ Tariton, Lexington, Ky., blk f Peach- | may appear beween now and September. Guy he deserves to have some of them returned of oats toc 
ing a record of 2.155 at Napa. He was | arina, by Betterton; dam, Alcemai, by Aleyone. | Edwards’ bay gelding Whitten Wilkes, by | Winners. Jimmy has been content with needed al 
started at Petaluma to beat 2.154, and won, | John Wall, Readville,bc Tobin, by Pedlar;| Wilkes, R. L. Cummings’ bay mare Ruby | miles around 2.40. NEW 1992 CATALOG Especially Adapted as we hi 
taking a record of 2.15. dam, Bayarda, by Bayard Wilkes. Wilkes, by St. Croix, Dr. Bragdon’s bay! Robert Lundy is devoting a lot of time to FOR THE ASKING Jogging, Training & of the 1 
Advertiser was valued very highly by the Sane gelding Dr. Bell, by. Prescott Jr., George | Joseph Middleby’s horses, and to the four- Matinee Driving . . fessors ¢ 
manager of _ ane r — —. He Maine Matters. ppg dete gy gb sg —s : ” a4 year-old pacer by Allie Wilkes (2.15), that THE McMURRAY SULKY CO. PRICE LOW the Expe 
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combination of blood lines that can be 
named today for a trotting pedigree than 


colts. 
The next is Mezra, by Mazatlan (2.263), and she 
is out of Lithia. She isa solid chestnut in color, 











en ade to the 


Classes and Purses to be given later by each association. 
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